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PREFACE . 



Most of the work of -the Southwest Reading Conference 
consists of the activities of the' annual meeting and the 
publication of the Yearbook. . 

All of the papers presented at the annual meeting ard 
contained in^the Yearbook. Additional articles of interest 
written by members are also included. 

'One of the purposes of the organization is realized in 
the presentation and evaluation of topics relating to read- 
I ing methods, techniques, procedures and materials used 
in increasing proficiency in interpreting the printed page. 
E^mphasia is placed upon experimentation and researchoV' 

The sucqess realized by the Conference is almost 
entirely to the interest, contributions and excellent pro- 
fessional attitudes of members participating^ in the work 
of the Conference. 



Oscar S. Ca\isey 
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READING-^ -AN INNOVATION IN THE COLLEGE CURRI 
] ' , • CULUM 

I Ralph C. Staigcr 

I Mississippi Southern College' 

Thoro lo no 'doubt that rpadinG courooa, as suoh, 
have not long beon included in college curricula. 
The first succoasful reading program vma described ^ 
In the literature a scant thirty-one years ago. In 
192S 0. !//• Stone reported an experiment with five 
classes in educational psychology at the University 
of Illinois and, ten classes at the University of 
Washington, This first course has developed into 
many prOga^ains in many colleges. 

(il . . • 

Historical Influences 

It is dSLgnificant that psychology students were 
the subjects of the first reported experiment. Ool-^ 
lege reading oourses have their origin in \he re- 
latively young science of psychology. 

Psychologists, and not' educators, were the fore- 
bears of our college reading -fpecialiste. Valentius' 
interest in the perceptual process in reading during 
the eighteen forties and Javal»s later studies of 
eye movements in reading,, were fol^pwed by the! work 
of Oattell, Erdmann, Dodge, Huey, Dearborn and many • 
others. They were psychologists, interested in the 
phenomena which accompany reading. Their investiga- 
tions, however, did much to stimulate interest iij 
the reading j)rocess. 

It has been said that the most carefully s);udied ' 
individuals in the world are members of sophomore 
p^sychology classes.. 'They are under constant sur- . 
veiUance^,^ and are forever being used as subjects in 
one experiment or another. Frequent use of student 
subjects was made by the early investigators of 
reading. This custom also influenced college read- 
ing courses w >i . ^ 

Miss Adelaide Abell, for)' instance, in 1894^ re - 
'ported experiments on tlieyreading rate of forty 
Wellesley College girlsy^She .found that on the 
whole swift reading sajJJed time without necessarily 
de^ftQsing comprehension. ^ tilcewiso, Dr. V. 0. 
FRIC^ tested the reading rat^ of fifty juniors and 

1 .8 . : 



.seniors the University of Wisconsin, aad drew 
canolus'io/s>j0bout their perf orxnancGS. ; / 

Thflf/^^ulative effect of these studies and 
ii5rS5--gI^ experiments, toGother with the nur- 
tur in/ Jtofluonce of several nexi factors in oollece 
> cux^TfctlLLa and the ooUege population, led the > 
final devel0pmont of rondinc o-ourses. 

Tho ourriculnr chnnco vihieh occurred about 
the end of tlio ninotoonth oantury was a shift in ; 
emphasis v-hich liad important ooAoequonces, \ The^ 
student had, 'in tho past, been offered only one 
ourriculura. From the establishment of Harvard 
College in 1636, tha prescribed subjects offered 
Here studied— from the same books-^by every stu-, ^ 
dent* The subjects were usually philosophy, Ian- 
guaeea, literature, and mathematics. Only a 
limited amou|it of reading,* from the prescribed , 
textbooks, vias necessary* 

As* the nineteenth century drew to a close, the 
curriculum vms^ expanded t*b ingluSe a greet nuMber 
of additional subjects, often vocational in nature / 
rather than cultural. All students Cotild no longer 
read a limited number of books to earn their college^ 
degrees, but instead many books, in majiy areas, were . 
expected to be read. Wide reading became necessary 
as reading demands v/ere expanded vdth the ourriculun. 

At tho same timo, the college population was 
changing. Economic expansion and prosperity enabled 
nevj groups of students to enter college; not only pro- 
spective ministers and professional scholars entered 
academic halls. The vocational nopocta of the new 
college curriculum wqro^ the result of pressure from 
this group of ^students. Their interests were not 
exclusively verbal and intellectual; although they 
were the cream of the American culture, the change 
in the culture was reflected in the colleges. Thlfl 
chdnge continued, and during the nineteen thirties 
and forties gained tremendous momentum. The colleges 
were no longer the privilege of the few; a college 
education became the right of any American. 

- As the college population^^anged and as the 
curriculum broadened to include many subjects and 
tdrequire much reading on the part of college stu- 
dentei, the nee^TflSv reading improvement^ beaame evi- 
dent. The work of the psychologists was put to use. 
Since the psychologists themselves were rarely in- 



terested la teaching reading improvement 'course g, 
this function was taken oybv by others, usually in-, 
terested members of the English department or Instiuo- 
toys in 'Education. ' Much later guidance people 
entered the field, too. Sometimoo the younger psy- 
chologists were pressed into Bervice. 



/iriters and teachers, and leh to the development of 
courses in study methods.' "One point which ^ilgMurry 
made was that reading and *&tudy are considered 'synon- 
ymous by many people. He' cite^Dr. Lida B. Earhart*s 



Study to show' how woefully ignorant students were 
concerning methods of study, and his own experience 
•with teachers who were Qlmllf\rly ignorant'*^ Present 
dajf instructors in college reading classes find that 
students still need help in study habits, the later 
nin'eteen twenties saw^ the publication of at least six 
book0.,in this area., <^nd many others were publish^ 
and used, before and after thiis period. John Adams, 
in London, called his 1915 publication Making the 
Mast Of One * s Mind , "A Guide f co* All Students "T^The ^ 
obvious influence of psyohologiBts can be noticed in 
'these earljy publications, foritJiore ard chapters En- 
titled "MfStaipulation of the Memory", "Nature of Study 
and Thinking"',]'] "The N^ure of 'Reading." ^ . 

Some of th^. other important books pubJLlshed dur- 
ing the ninetoen twenties in thijs area wore.liitd's 
Effective Study ' Habits , Book's LoarninG How to Study 
and yjo.rk Effect ivoly y Crawford* s The Technique of 
Study , Headley'B How to Stu&y in College , and Yoajca^i's 
Reading Qn d Study . Continuing interest in this a:^ea 
Is evident from the publication of professional books 
at the high school level such as Brink's Directing 
li^arnln^ in the Secondary^ School, Frederick, Rafesdale, 
and Salisbury's Directing Learnin g^ and Wooding and 
Flamming' B Directing Study of High School Pupils . 

* Many manuals and workbooks were also published. 
It Is significant that in general, study manuals, un- 
like subjept matter texts, retain their usefulness' 
throughout the years. There are tnany^ideas contained 
InMcMurry's 1909 volume which can be put to profit- 
able use by present-day students. 




I Thb first emphanis in colleGO roading courses 
'Wo on study skills a'nd habits, for study* and raad-- 
Ine were oonsidorpd synonymous. With further oxpor- 
ionoo, reading sojjarata from study took on more 
importanco, 

, ^ Readinc comprohonsion vms considered an import- . 
4nd area in most of the study joouualjs, but with the 
devolopment of standardized- reading tests enabling 
objective measurement of i comprohonsion abilities, 
and the emphasis on silent reading in the litera-^ 
ture, improved reading comprehension became thei" 
goal of college reading courses. Study skills were 
atill considered in most courses, but the em5?hasis 
shifted to the develo*pment of comprehension skills • 
during the late ninetoon-tv;ej|jtied and nineteen- 
thirties^, ' 

Rate of redding investigations v;ero <5©nduoted 
by psychologists many years ago. Some emphasis was 
4)^aced on -i/n^roving speed of reading in the eafl> 
days of college' reading through the study of eye 
xapvemen^-s, and by stressing the i:p.dividual»s need 
for exceeding his accustomed rate* The development 
of projection devices, howevorV' greatly stimulated > 
the emphasis on speed reading, * The tachistoscope 
and -the metronsoope were used during the jfiinotoen^ 
thirties in ever-^increasiiig numbers. Their mechanl- 
calL aspects interested some teachers and administra- 
tors; manufacturers' sales efforts stimulated their 
use; But it was *learned that the machines* use alone 
was not enough to improve reading. Their use as a 
mo^tivating device seemed to be most justif iabTe. 

Films designed to increti^se , reading, rate prds com- 
prehension were the next development. It is signify 
icant that with both the Harvard and Iowa reading 
films, supplementary exercises were published. The: 
film alone vjas not considered adequate, 

Reading 'pacers have' bepn the latest device 
develoj^ed to increase reading speedi. The* mflchin6s ^ 
all utilize the some principle; the\ea^i^ sets his 
machine for a certain sp^ed, and a shuVter device^ 
paces film. Some manufacturers use a metal shutter, 
feome plastic, same bars of metal or plastic, and one 
merely a beam 'of light to stimulate the reader to 
increase his speed. The great advantage of j^hese ' 
devices is thnt Ohey are individual, afid can be/used 
with any reading material. In all cases, comprehen- 



aion is also*%Qkon into consideration. Spoed |s not 
the only objective, for 9^eed reading without ^W- 
prehonslon ia uoeleos. The by-products bf increasing 
rate of comprehension— overcoming word-by-woird read- 
ingif plodding I and fear, of missing something~ape im- 
portant. Recognitiok of the emotional aspects of 
reading therapy have been a reooiit development in 
reading prograjiis. Close cooperation vjith student 
porGOnnel services and psychological cliniqs appears 
to bd coming into the picture. Beulah Ephron's book 
"The Emotional Aspects of Reading " lucidly describes 
this development.. 



* Treser>t' Status ' - 

Reading instruction iii^our Colle4^ ia sti^l in 
a state pf flux. Thdre are varying emPkases in dif** 
fererit institutions. In general, an'^eclectio ajttiv ' 
tude has been taken by college reading specialists ^ '^ 
much the same as the eclectic attitude of reading 
teachers' in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Th6 best in every schopl of thought is used, in an 
attempt to create finer programs, to bring maximum 
results. Speed reading^ study habits, comprehension 
•skills, vocabulary dovolopmont, are Included in modern 
re^diAg courses. 

» G^eat strides were made during the nlneteen- 
fortie^s.and fifties in terms of the number of col- 
lege reading services made available. Tn many cases 
the need for these services "was made evident by the 
influx of w&r veterans v^hose need for help vias press-. 
V lag and vjhose motivation 'Jfas strong. The successful 
jf^oxxTQes were not built in a dpy, however, nor are 
they secure .in every college curriculum. 

Changes have 'Always been made in curricula in. 
the face of bitter opposition by conservative staff 
staff meiubei^s \yith subject-matter interests*. Grudg- 
ing support has ^sometimes been given reading courses, 
bui ^ten they have been scorned as a means of per-' 
petua.ting the unfit in college. The imfairness of 
this criticism is easily seen by the proponents of 
reading courses, but it nevertheless remains, to be 
revived at intervals by disgruntled colleagues. 

To remain in the* curriculum j readfhg courses 
-must overcome this attitude by producing' results 
"'which will prove their usefulness. Fa^s^nd^ 
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ovGrmochanizaljion must be Qvoi4ed# The couyoes Mat 
oontinue po he dqtdblished, sbthct coXlege reading 
opursos Villi "bake q permanent place in the college 
ourrioulum. 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE TACHISTOSCOPE 
m READINO IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMa 

* — Roy E# Sommerfeld ' 
(3lclahoina A, and M.V College 

This pupox^ io baooll in part on rsEiearch don^ at 
tW Univeroity of Iviici4can in' 1951 (22) r Intorost 
in -She problom \^ap aroused »by a Journal article 
Yihich discussed bfhe tecimique',' developed by Drt 
3amuol' RenshavJ of ^Ohio Statp University, for'tea*bh- ^ • , 
inc faster readinc by "training students' eyoa to 
soo- better" (44, p. 20), This visual, traininc, or 
perception training Is accomplished by exposing 
mua^ra oontainins from five to nine disiiJS with a 
tachiqtoscopo' at speeds ronQin/^ from l/lO to l/lOO 
^sqcondt Reading tests administered before and ^ 
after a series of sucli ti-ainins sessions are re- » ♦ 

ported to shovj large, and in some instances eyen 
pherioiaonal, increases in Toadinfi speed yji'th no Xoss 
iji comprehension. In fact, an increase in coxiipre- 
honsion allgo may bo s4iovm# * \ ^ " 

For oxomplo, Ronsliavj (S7) reported that ho 
trained throe students for three tliirty-minuto per-' 
iods per vjeok over a period of eleve^a Vjeeks, us'iijg 
oirly^ diiZits as tachistoscopic stimuli. As a result 
of t1ii6 training, the average recLcUng speed of the 
students increased from 54? v/ords'per minute to " 
1,137 vjords per minute on inutariol selected from 
the Reader Vs Dj^^ost . On passages from a psychology 
textbook, the reading, apood incroasbd froiii 468; 
viords per minute to 775 \;ord^ per miniit^. Comment^ 
ing on the above resultcf, Renshau sTjal^ed that the 
"protocols of the studei^ts contain clear and unam- -v 
bljuoua testimony to the PaSb tJiat reading and vm-' 
doratandin:: v.hnt was read v/an easier ►and suror** (27, 

• i^f^t^B ) % * . 

In another instance, Renshavi x^bportod a-traia^ 
in J ^ro J ram Involving a cp:oup of exocutivoa.at the 
iiftollo Memorial Institute, This^ projiiam conniatcd 
of two half-hour ^orioda.i'or neolc for fifteen vjookSA 

. Tachiatoscoplc tutorials coiVsiaboa ^avlr;\rlly of - ? • 
di<;ita ultliouga soma ifinc^iish 'jarJu^ua^VQr vjorda, aud 
'jor.)Motrio forms vioro also usod^ Standardized road-. 14' 
^ josJg admjLni stored before crnd after the trii^ining 

fclyy ^an sKomoO. tluibl.}!0 avurajo 3?aadiii..; speed of tJio 
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group had inoroaaocl 27 porcontil.g point Ot Tho avor- 
QKo oomproliotiaion scoro for tho group had inorcQsod 
33 pQrcoatile point a • . . * 

Uoiuc; ^ oi/iillar j[)ro£5ram with t 'croup .of Qdulto 
in an evenina ochool cloos aJ; ArlinQton, RensliQVi (87) 
- reported an c^yoraGO %nin of 26 poroontilo points in 
fifJ)Ood and 33 porcontila points in comprohonsion* 

*Ronahavj*a results succco^^ *hat thoro is a close, 
relfiition{ihip botvjeofi tho ^sJCzo of tachistosoopic span 
fpi» di/5it)3-and roadinc aohiovomojit • That is, if it 
is true that r'eading ability can be improved by 
traiufne'^the individual to perceive and report longer 
land longer series of digits which are exposed for 
shorter and,sho3rter periojds of time, then' it must 
follow that the size of the span for digits is dir-^ 
ectly related to reading ability. The study cited, 
above C32) was begun to investigate this relation- 
ship — specifically, wliat is the relationship between 
tachistosoopic span for dibits and reading ability* 

The question might be aslcoti: what does the 
ability. to grasp Unrelated digits have to do with 
reading ability? Tho cognitive processes involved 
^in normal reading would soom to go far beyond the 
ability to percei-ve digits exposed in a tachisto- 
scopo. In any event, a study of the relationship 
between the size of the perception spari for digits 
and reading ability offers a test of the intrinsic . 
value of tachiotoscopic teohntque. Suoh a critioal 
investigation is necessary because commercial organ- 
izations, are enthusiastically prl)moting tachisto- 
soopic devices and matogpials for usb in schools. 
A^rttclos (16, ^33) haw appeared which encourage- the 
use of such apparatus in developmental and remedial 
reading programs). Many schools and colleges have 
purchased tachiatoscopes and slide materials for 
their reading prograijis. Although many claims are 
being made for tachistosoopic training, there is no 
evidence of any scientific proof of the intrinsic 
value .of such training. 
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Evidence Pertaining to the Question ^ 

Research related yf;o this problem falls into the 
following categories^ (1) investigations involving 
tosts of tachistosoopic perception, (2) invostiga- 
tiono of the effect of tachistosoopic trlinigg on 
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tho spoil of porQoption, (3) InveotieotionQ of tho 
effect of tQohiotosoopio trainirie -on roading aohievo- 
mont, tmd (4) invbotigationo. of tho rooJltiononip . 
betwoon taohiotooo^pio apaft and- roadine ability, 

jQots of Taohiqtoooopio Porooption t Thooo tooto 
involve tho use pf a taohiotosoppo for exposing var- 
ious stimuli anji asking tho subjoot ta.roport what 
ho oaw. TachiotoBoopio span of poroeption is gonoral- 
ly dotormined in one of two ways. Ono method is to 
determine tho length of the longest serioa of 
stimuliw^iettor, digits, words, syrffbols— -which can 
be porcoived and reported at a givon exposuro time. 
This has beon referred to as the threshold span , A 
second method is to determine the number of stimuli 
which can be pprcoived and reported for a seriew 
which io larger than subject can perceive as a' 
whole unit in the given exposure time., 
/ Another device which has been uoed to obtain eS\ 
moasuro of eye span io the Ophthalmograph. This 
instrument is a binocular camera utilizing a moving 
film on which is recorded, by means of light reflect- 
ed ftom tho corneas of tho cr^es, th? coordinated 
movement s of tho eyes which occur during reading. 
From the film recordo it is possible to obtain, by . 
counting, tho number .of fixations ,o^ pauo.as in read- 
ing a line of print; the number of rogressipno or 
bactomrd glances; and, since the film is^bved by • 

* means of a constant -speed motor, it is also possible 
to determine the rate of reading. The number of 
woxdo in the reading passage divided by ,thQ total ' 
number of fixations required to read the poosoge 
yields a measure of the span for wo3t^s in normal 
, reading, which Buowell (4) defined as the span of , 
recognition^ It has also been demonstrated ( 3 1'^hat 
eye-movoment measures are valid tests of reading 
ability. . * . , 

Tachistoscopic training and increaees^ in the span 
of perception. A number of studies, including those 
by Whipple (42), Foster (,14), Dallenb^alu ('7,8,9), 
Gray (17), Renshaw (26, 27), Seward (31), tfolch (13), • 
Weber (39, 41), Holland (20) , Root and Root (29), 
and Freeburne (15), have reported that practice in 
jporceivin^ quick exposures will /increase the' span of ^ 
porceptton. or, as it is sometimes called, the span"' 
of a pj)rehonsion ; terms which Tlnlcer {Z7) trea^;ed 

gD|(^^^o^y^ous. Whipple (42) attributed the increases 
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entlroly""to the foot that, v^Uh practice the aub- 
^ootAbocomo habituated- to. the ewimontal oondl- 
flona) Dearborn and Andproon (11) . hov.ovor. con- ^, 

oi°do-i thof oltha^ch port of t^-.^'^^f'^^.^.t^^J^ror ' 
beoominG occustomod to the novelty of reading from 

rrofhiatosoopc. there ^^^^^-^ rin^h^M 'el 
mont vmicih reproaoiita a real change habita Of 
nprcopiion. RoportD by RenDhav, 25, 26, 27) and a 
nJLhoT of Qdvocatos of hia technique, including Root 
arRoof (29). MacLatchy (21) . M^lcer and Brom (22) . / 
and Homnd 20), give ardent aup.port to the uoe of -,1 
tachlatoscoplc methods ^or improving jferoeption. 

TncMstoacopio trainlnS iS^ liOHSS|gga^- . 

The re have been a nTIEIb^rSf inveatigationg of the ^ 
ef feotS tachistosoopic training on subaQquent per- 
for^noTin reading. ' In addition to the etud eo by 
l^nahav, (27) oited earlier, tje Bjme ?onBha« (26 
reported a program involvW first-grade pupila 1^ 
' ?he Sary. Indiana, achodl ayatem. Experimental and , ^ 
' control groupa weie set up on the baaia of intelli- 
«onoe and aocio-ec^onomip ratinga. Thejexperlmental^.. 
sroupn '^ere three claaea from three achoola aelected 
?o ioproaont high, Rtdlum, and lovi aocio-eoonomio 
rovrs: The th?ee control -groupo came -m cempar- 
Qblo sohoolfl. The meaiis and range a °f .^f ^^^^ , 
Ronce ratinga of the .tvicf olaosoa .f torn the tvjo 
achoola of comparable aocio-economic level were 
T'finortQd-aa being cloaely aimilar. 

5he chilarori in t.he experimental groupa were 
Siven tl^ieo t^'ont^-minute-perioda of t-h stoacoplo 
?rainin(7 per week throughout the flchool year. Ohild- 
fn ^ilhe control groupa were reportod to avo Seen 
- civen exactly the bame- type inatruotion^&a the ex 
Je^imenSl gLupe^^xcept for tach a oacop c 
?rai«ing, .Thoy w^ere, -however, in ^^""^f 
- -iond undor different teachera. Aa a reau.lt of thia 
'experiment, Ranshaw co/icluded that: 

... the evidence . . , ia clear and 
. • unambiguoua: Children who ^ove had adequate 

tachixBtoscopio training in the ^^^^ f"^^^^, • 
read more, fluently and undorotandingly , sho«» 
^ distinctly greater akill.in numbor work, ex- 
hibit greater range; quickneaa" and accuracy 
5n General observational '^oj^^e. in art viork, 
etc. , than children of equal native ability,. 
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una^r teaohors ot .equal oompetonoy in the 
^me ourrlculuia, who have not had this form 
Of visual training. * (86, p. 

' From a closer ina^eotion of tKe data Presented, 
^hoUOvSr. it appears that these claims are based on a 
'oompariSon of the test scores of the experimental 
■Ss from the htj^h aocio-ecohomio school y,lth the 
^ ?ls? scores mad-rfe the oSSifSloXass from the se|- 
im aboio-economie school. An inspection of the mean 
Solligend^ ratings of thepe two groups shows & 
SSerence of 10.8 I.ft. points in f^vor^of the high ^ 
Boclo-economic group. Re^^^^JPf^f f ^^f jj^f 
4ch treatment of the data by the *f * ^ 

"teaching in the Ambridge (High ^ooio-f „ 
trol) group is rated as superior, and in the Edison- 
(Sgh aocio-oconomic experimental) and Jefferson 
Lodium socio-economic control) groups, as average 
(26 p. 4). such treatment of .data would certainly 
iaise serious questions poncerning the validity of 
the copclusions drawn from the data. „ 

MacLatchy (21) 'describes a program usljig Ren- 
Bhaw's .technique with a group of ^l^'^^^*^^^ jj^ - 
pupils atyBexley, Ohio. The program began with the 
first-grade pupils in 1944 and continued with the 
;S group ii. the second grade in 1945. Scores on- 
t2o reading teats giveil at the end of the first 
grade showed the average of the Dexley pupils to. be 
approxlmtely six months above their grade Pjf ' 
St. At the end of .the first semester of tl^^^econd 
rfrade. scores on a landing test 01^0^^?*^^^^^^?^. 
average to be approXlMately seven months above their 
grade placement. At the end pf *^«.f ^rade 
flj^res on two subtests of -the Durrell-Sullivan Read- 
ing Achievement Teat placed the B.exley average at 
six to eight months alpove their grade lejel. These 
Srked gains" in xeading were attributed to tachis- 
• toacopio training. However, other techniques werQ' 
I also ilntroduced into the ^.^ding program, and no 
attempt was made to show how much of tl^e "gain" was 
due to tachistoscopic methods' ass compared with 
others innovations in the reading program 

Mtelcer and Brown (22) credited tachistoscopic . ^ 
methods with rapid gains in f^^s^-S^f \f ?f 
■ Their study was conducted -at the Danforth Element- 
nipohool in'Texap Oityf^Texas. While these authors 
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made a protonao of settins up a opntrol group, thqy 
actually did not have two equated groups, Amons th 
groooor dlooropanoieo, waa the fact that tho exporl- 
montal sroup cohtainod f orty-f ivo Moxicxan ohildreni 
moot of vjhom spoke Spanish at homo, and very^few ol 
whom could spoak Encllsh before entering school; tl 
remaining part of the experimental group consisted 
of thirty American children whose intelligence scoa 
woro "oomowhat above Qvefagb," !I?ho control group y 
miide up entirely of American children who, for tho 
most part, v'jere "average or superior in intelligenc 
and "a few" of them were "inferior." 

The experimental group was given tachistoscopic 
training beginning with geometric forms, going on i 
"extensive" training with digits, and some lessons 
recognition of words and phrases, "Children who 
seemed to be having great difficulty were assembled 
^ in small groups and given speciel help and instruc- 
tion" (22, p, 1218) • At tho end of the t^^aining pe 
iod, the experimental group had made a gain in fead 
ing test scores of 16,45 points. The control groui 
had made a gain of 12.65 points ovQr the same peric 
No attempt was made to establish the significance c 
the difference in gain between the two groups. The 
authors concluded with, the statement; 

It is hoped that this experiment will 
prove to be of gome value in establishing 
the fact that tachistoscopic training is 
unquestionably an invaluable aid in promot- 
ing good skills in many phases of wo»k of 
the school curriculum (22, p. 121.9). 

■ ••^,'*<?.- 

The conclusions of the preceding studies seem 1 
be based on the post hoc ergo. propter hoc fallacy. 
There is also the unfortunate tendency to attributt 
all of the gains. to a particular technique and to 
ignore other variables in the experimental situati( 

Reference to those studios is included here na 
because of their contribution but to indicate the 
caliber of some of the material which gets into th< 
literature. . 

.Among the more objectivia studies, Sutherland (. 
investigated the effect of tachistoscopic training 
on rate of reading. Her subjectd were freshmen in 
remedial reading groups at the Uni^yersity of Iowa* 
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'he-'expe(rlmental^ 
/iWS; vU/th woxdo 

/ero/up/'wao enrolled In a reguli 
In 'which t^ainirle contorod a 
Fl)^s and the Wilking and Webitey College Dovel 

MnnuQl oUs) ; a third feroiip scrVed ao dontrolo, 
Allowing t'aohibtoocopic training, the first dxpori- 
montal group wok alao onrollofl Ijti regular frocihrnan . 
reading claaseri. No data are| given regarding | the 
equating of the groups other 
low the mean on rate-of-read 
Results showed that, wit 
the first experimental group 
ing classes at( a higher JevQ, 
gains in ^^eadijng achievemen 

perimental grpup. By the ei|di of the readingl training, 
hovjevor, the jj^ormef group had lost this advdntajge 
Doth expi^mehtal groups made reading test gains 
ifioant at the 1 per cent Ifevel of confidQnde, but 
the net gainsy of the group |vhich wnet directly into 
the remedial/ r^lltding program exceeded the net gains of 
tho group which received tMe tachistoscopicf training 
prior *1;o the remedial program. It is unfortunate 
that a mea'SLirc of compai'isipn was not obtained between 
the reading ability of thoff irst^experimeiftal group | 
before quite k-expoaure traihing 6nd 1>he reading' ability 
of the second group befoVej beginning the remedial ! 
program. Although Sutherletna concluded that percep- ^ 
tual span training given before direct instruction in ^ 
roadlng may facilitate thyb students* progress, the \ 
data reported do not necessarily substantiate such an \ 
inference • 

^ An interesting, outcc/me^ of Sutherland's (36) study 
was that , the control gijoup,' which had received no • 
qpecial traintng-of any type ,^ also made gains signifi- 
cant at the 1 per cent ievel of confidence on one 
iTeading test' and g^ns "'significant at tljfi 10 per pent 
level on a second reading test. The impli-cations of 
this finding will be consid'ered later. * 

Weber .(41) conducted a study involving two experi- 
mental groups and a control ^oup at Well«s College. 
His first experimental gryfeup^as given tachistoscopic 
training beginning vjith presentations of nonsense 
•forms and words and ending with complex sentences. 
His 'Second experimental group worked under supervision 
with exercises f rom L. C. Pressey's manual of Reading 
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Exoroloog> for Freslimon (24) • FpllovjinG the training 
period, reading test^ showed tha^t there- viere no ' 
o&sontiQl difforonces in the gains produced J)y the 
tvjo'exporimontal. methods. A comparison of the sooroe 
mado by the experimohtal groups with scores made by 
the control group showed that the former gained 12il 
por cent in. comprehension while the latter gained 7.2 
per cent. The oxporimontal aubjoots gained 36.3. por 
'coat in. rate,* vJhilo the control subjects gaiiied 15.6- 
por oont. 

Froeburno also investigated the influence 

of tachistoscopic training on reading ability, llis 
subjects were fresluaen in the remedial reading pro- 
gram at the' University of Iowa. Tachistoscopic train 
ing was given with wor?fs and phrases. Reading tests 
after the training period showed significant gains in 
reading Ability for both Ihe experimental and control 
groups. (It should be noted that Freeburne is among 
the fqw iiivostigatora v;ho reports taking into con- 
sider0»tion the effect of the regression phenomenon on 
test scores in a testrotest situation with individual 
at the extremes of a distribution. He reports tliat 
the mean gains \^re cOrreciad for regression toward 
the population moan.) Analysis of his results, shelved 
that there was no significant difference between tho 
moan f;,nlns of .the ^experimental groups and the mean 
f^ains of the conirol group. - 

As a part of Freeburne* s (15) investigation, the., 
initial a'nd final tachiatoacopio tests wore administ- 
orod to the control gr^up. Froeburno attempts, to ex- 
plain the gains in reading made by the control group 
on the basis of the hypothesis that tho training re- 
ceived by the control groups during the two administi 
tions - Qf the tachij3toscopic test was sufficient to 
account for tho s.ignifioant (1 per cent level) gains 
In reading.' It is difficult to. understand )iow signi- 
ficant gains in reading ability can beVattrlbuted to 
training received from two such tachistiosoopic tests 
administered ai; an interval .of three weeks. There i^ 
basis for skepticism also in the fact that whep Free- 
burne correlated tachistoscopic span scores with his 
various measures of reading ability, he found correla 
tioris ranging from* .123 to .292. Only one of the 
coeff iCiients was significant at the 1 per cent level 
of confidoneo^ In ^pito of the statistical signifi-^ 
canco of this correlation, the question, still remains 
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i' • ao t6 vihetlior or not this relatlonsl^lp- is high 
' onoush to be hold accountable for the gain in reading 
I DCores. Still furtlxer basis for skepticism is found 
i\' In the correlations of, the increases in perception 
s span scores v>ith the increases in reading scores • All 
j: wore nogativo and ranged from -.051 to -iSSB. This. 

finding certainly could be intprpreto'd Q9 evidence 
f « that gain in spun is not closely related tQ gala in 
\ reading. . 

I A number of service schools' have InstltutBd re- • ' 

u medial reading^^ograms in their officer-training 

courses. ThoseN>progrQms generally consist of tachis- ' 
\ toGcbpic training combined with paced. reading ^practice 
I" VJith a roadinc ra*vo controllorg Such a reading pro- 
'{ gram at the United) Stat ecf Air University (1) produced 
N .romartoble gains In reading rate without sacrificing 
I < oomprehensipn. Materials exposed. for quick perception 
L training included digits, wordsy and iphra^OH.' 1^ 
I Ifunatoly, tHe relet iyo contribution of ' the tachisto- ' 
I ocopic exercises and p'ractice with the rate controller 
i was nqt investigated. Allen (2), however, reporting'^ 
'r' on a program^ at another service ^chool, concluded 
I that the use of the tachistoscopo , when compared' with 
j other method^ of supervised reading practice, was 'of * 

little consoquenco. • 
' JnyostigLitions of the realti onDhijp between tach - 

ioboocopic span and reading ability . A few inyesti- ^ 
gabora report having tested the' relationship between 
perception span and measures of reading ability. 
; As mentioned earlier, Frooburne (15) ,dorrolatod 

perception span scores with reading test scores.. The 
coefficients ranged from .123; to .292. His tachisto- 
scopic presentations consisted of words ^end phl^ases. 
As a part of- another- investigation, Busviell (6) flashr- 
qd numbers ranging from three to nine digit's and ad- 
[ ministered a rate of cjomprohension teSt. The correla- 
tion of ^16 was reported between these two variables. 
Sutherland (36) found correlations ranging from .!@ 
to .37 between- tachistoscopic span for words and mea- 
sures of reading rate. - 
I To return now to the initial issue which*^prompted • 

U the current investigation. As a result of His own 
t Invost^igations and a- review of selected investigations 
roporfod by others, Rcnshaw concluded that "tachisto- 
j. ocopic training with digits, if carried well toward 
^^•0 shoulder of the curve, will produce significant 
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^ncroQGOa in roodinc coiiiprehenoion and because of 
thlo, in spGod" (27, p. 222). Tho conflioting con- 
clusions droAvn froj^i the InvGstigatipns reported above 
coiunot bo takon qg conclusive oTidonQo eltlioT to sub- 
stantia t^o or to rcfuto the rathor extravagant claimd 
wndG by Ronshavu Only thb studies by RenshavJ, him-' • 
self, roportod oxclusivo use of difjlts in the tachis- 
toscopic training procrom,^ .Further ovidonce ms ^ 
needed to clarify the relationships involved. Since 
many invostifiDtors use 'tiords and phrases for tachis- 
toGCopic trainiiiG, it v;as also docidod to investigate 
the relationship between tachistoscopic span for 
Trvords and reading ability. In addition, the relation 
•ship betirjeen perception span and recognition span vms 
included in the study. 

The Study ' . . 

The investigation v^'as catried on during the sum- 
mer aiid fall of 1951. Subjects of the investigation 
vjere ninety-seven volunteers from the elementary 
^coux»Do in Educational Psycholocy at the University of 
MicUiCQH. ■ 

Amofig other factors investieated,. the folloiiing 
measuros vjere obtained from orach ^subject: two mea- 
.sufes of tachistoscopic span/ for digits— (1) the 
threshold span and -^(2) the number of digits perceived 
when the stimulus series was greater* than the thres- 
hold, referred to ag the mean span for digits. ; tachis- 
toscopic span for iiords; a., r at eo? reading score ob- 
tained ^Jhile the subjects were reading three 1,000- 
word passages from Strangle Study Type of Reading Ex- 
ercises (34); the level-of -comprehension score from 
the Gooporativo English 1?eGt , Teat, 0,21 Reading Gom- 
• prehension ; and the speed of comprehension- score from 
tho same instrumen"^. Photographic records of eye 
movements while the subj;ects read a passage of Grade!^ 
XII. difficulty yielded measures* of the size ef the - 
fijjai4?^s in normal reading and measures of rate ef * ^ 
reading. " . ^ • ^ , 

In order to test the relationships 'under considei^ 
tion, Pearson productmoment correlations were run be- 
tween the variables concerned. 

Resultis ' „ / 

Table I shows the correlations between, ^he 
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moaaurefl of tachistoacopl.c &pan ajid recognition span. 
Mone of •the coefficients achieves statistical signif i- 
oanoe at ovon the 5 per cent level. Thus,' no apparent 
relationship vjaa found between the size of the percop-, 
tlon span and the size of the span used in normal read* 
ing— as measuTGd by the techniques used in this invost- 
igntion. ' j . 

TABLE I ♦ . ' . 

^ CORREIATIONS BETWEEN MEAS' 

TAOHISTOSOOPIC SPAN AND RECOGNITION ^AN , 




'^Tachiatoscopic Span 



RecOjEnltion Span 



Digits 

Threahoid Span 
• Mean Span 

Span for words 



.162 
• 027 

.179 



Table II sho\Vs the correlations^^5l?!WB^ iJiea- 
s\ires of tachistoscopic gpan and measurd^ of reading 

ability. ' y> 

I , TABLE II 

OORREIATIONS BEIV/EEN'' IffiASURES OF 
TAOHISTOSOOPIO SPAN AND KEAStJRES OF READING ABILITY 
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Tachistoscopic Strang Eye Movement Goxriprehenslon 
S^n ■ rassap,es Passage Level Speed 



Digits 

Threshold .139 

fAean Span .113 

Span fon V/ords. ,^213^ 



.073 -.035 . -.031 

.125 -.182 -.210^ 

.055 .183 .084 
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t> Indicates siG^aificance* at the 5 per cent level of 
.of confidence. 24 
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The correlation betvreen tachis^oscopic span for . 
vjArda oM rate on the Strang passaces is the onXy ■ 
positive correlation to shov, statist ioal sisnificanae 
and -that is at tho 5 per centMevol.-^he correlation 
botv,een moon' span for digits and speed for oompreh^n- 
slon„lfl also sien^ficant at the S per cdnt level but 
the co8iffidiont^io"nonativo. ., ,„, i.,,o+ 

Thilsv thono findinCD hnvo not dontonutratoa that 
GibhO-r tachir.to^copic span for dlcits or tachisto- 
scopic apart for 'vjotOd as much in 9'oiiimDn with measures 
of rate and comprehQn,?lon as measured by techniques ■ 

used in tills inv.estiGa%oi^aiiti^;^^l^«.,P°P^l^t JiJ?^ 
ved. In the abceaco of sucft e^vi ^H,} -'^' 

to s^e'hov, tachistoscopi^ trainifife^can%a^0*^mc|i:^; 
effect on reading pej-formaiice, : . 

Discussion of Results and Implications. : ' ■ 

There 'are a number of : other facf^ vihioh "c^t . • 
doubt on the intrinsic validity of tachistoscbp3.c . 
training, for one thins, m^ny; experimenters have de- 
mnstrated that the size of the tachistoscopic span, 
for viords greatly exceeds the .size of the fixations . . y 
in jiormal reading.- Robinson. (28) foimd that .tachis-. • 
• toscopic span was moro-'thari twice as la.rgo as span ih 
^normal reading.- Walker (35) supports thls-f inding. •» 
Harris (19) found tachistoscopic span to be ntore than 
three times as large as. span of recognition. In the 
present investigation, tachistoscopic 3]H.for ^'ords 
vias 2.9 times as large as fixation span^ These find- 
ings seem to indicate that rarely, if over, dbos an 
individual even approach in his fixations in norml 
reading the- size of his perceptual span in,,tachisto- 
acopid reading. That is, normal readers already have 
Q Preator range of apprehension than they .ordinarily 
use. Jf tho total tachistoscopic span for vjords vjere 
used in reading, the average adult would require only 
two to four fixatisns to read an average- line of print. 
However, investigations (.33) have shown that average, 
readers will-make as many as six or eight fixations; 
per- lino of reading. In fact,, in a study of eye move^ 
laente of superior readers, VJalker (36) found an ayer^ 
ago of ' 'almost -eight fixations per lino. Dixon's 12) 
. results are even mbre striking. He found that college 

prQteasbys averaged 0.56 fixations per line on the 
- passage read before tlie eye-moverqpnt caraera. 
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• further e^ldetce dh^thlB P^J^^^^^^ fam-' 
tfife iact that , senerally 1 W ^^^^ ^3^^ ^jami- . . 
illar material more rapidly ^XyXd'seem that, in 
,4tM. or difticult '^if ^^tf JoiS^r- dif f . 
"iXaap of reading the^unf^^ ^^,13 the^ 

3.al>1^,eyoB mu t xn^^^^^^^^^ eomprehendine.)«hat - 

^nd ia This idea i>9 borne out by 

tho oyoo i'°J°'^^^Saof tLt ra-to iB,, in the niain, 

determinell by ^h^^^^l^^^*^^^' "en. That , is, it not 
Loused after th^oxd^a^e^seen.^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ 

IS^-^IZ ril%re:\viatio. psycho. ^ ; 

■iachistoscopio t^'^i^iaGj'i^^t^^f^j.ei^^iden the angle . 
. geWal efficiency of perc0]^t ion a^a 

Vision. 'Their finAlnCs e^^^^ digit 
imi did lead to a sl-Snifl°ant impi ^^^^^^^^^^ . 

&,s, it did .iSr'Vmore sSifi^a^^^^ ■ 
in recognising ^^^°f ^^'.^ick^exposure trainine did • 

il^tSni^tiGation, - /^^^^^^^ 

• 3inc0. the °^ff„*^°^,f .reported an experiment ^ 
ported ,*fenoiakes V^S) nas r«y g„^^ly schools. AI7 
rarriod- out at the ^-^A"%°°f f ^^^^^^ (thirty-four) - 
though t,ho number 0/ ^^e- intera^eting. The 
vjaq lathor small, the ^esux p ^^^icers under in- . 
oubjects, «ho v^ero ^^^f '^ere divide*. int^ . 

structioix at the S^PPly S°^°°f^V^, ^ge, intmigence 
groups equaled ^^^^^^^ Initial comprehon- . 

"^^^^^^^^n^^ train^g 

eess?:^^^^ir£lS°^^^ 
trol" group h%d. ^^,?f1:*3°?;cSstoBCope using digits 
•training Bessions^ith the t|cM ^.^ 3^. ^ 

as stimuli, anA al^o '^^^^^^f^ ajk.Mual number , 

to the development of ^''^^^^ comJseheuGion skills. 
1? periods for *he development of comfr .^^^ 

_ fraiSng f.r ^^-^^giref v roTr^i^ed, The. time 
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utilized in providine. a "broader prosram of^raining 
in vocabulary and comprehension skills." ^(2^;p, 411) 

At tho end of the training period Manolakes (S3) 
found no significant differences between the groups 
in the reduction of the numboy. gf r^ixat ions, tho in- 
croane qT ^ho span or rococi^lstibu, or reduction of the 
duration of trie fixations. Thoro--waa n^ignificartt ^ 
diff.oroncci in roaainc rate, hoviovor, bi^tKia wus iru 
favor of the "exporimontal" group, 

llov), then^ can the cloixas which are made for taoh- 
istoscopic training be reconciled with the above in- 
dictment c? The answer -probably i a that the improve- 
ment .which has boon attributed to these methods is ' 
actually the result of certain* secondary factors which 
are ^lot inJiorent to the method. 

It has been adequately demonstrated that gains in 
reading achievement can'be obtained ty^ many different ' 
types of training programs v/hetRer they involve quick- 
exposure training, pacing devices, exercise-s in inter- 
pretation, some special reading manual, or a how-to- 
. study program,. 

Investigations which have compared tflchistoscopio 
training with other ^ typos of training programs have 
found no significant diffproncoo boVwoon'tJi6 improve- 
ment in reading brought about by these methods. Quick- 
exposure training shcnis no superiority over any of the 
other methods, ^f the method ^ployed in the reading, 
program is -not the determining factor in reading Im- 
provement, how, then, can the improvement be accounted 
for? -^^ 

^ pne suggestion that has been made is that many- 
individuals adopt reading practices which are below 
their capabilities;- that is, their reading perform- 
.ance is nowhere neap^ their capacity, Weber (40) in- 
dicates that slow reading in the average adult bears 
all the familiar earmarks -of habit, Buswell (5) feels 
that a narrow span of recognition becomes habitual ' 
wijh the reader pnd that the span is habitualized far 
be|ovi^ the reader,' B possibilities. If this concept of 
th% cause of slow reading is true, then any pressure 
"Which tends to break down these inefficient habits 
could bring about an improvement in reading achieve-.- 
ment. Thus, quick-exposure training, my give the in- 
dividual a.iriontal sot to^-iard percoivinfi a larger unit 
in One glance than ho has boen accustomed ^o. Pacing 
davicealiay force higher levels of speed on readerg 
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who have becojae habituated to lower levels of* perfor- 
mance ^ than -they are capable of attaining* 

However > reading programs which inakOvUse of no 
xnechanical devices produce gains in i^eading as largo 
aj3.| if not .larger than, those pi*ograms which do use 
artificial devices. The answgr to this quandary has^ 
boon^ ouggoptod by oevoral authora, mbot notably Dour-* 
born (10) , who ^indicated tliat "motivajbion through the 
change of ^ the set' of mind or the djntentl 6n of^^^brite 
^^arner ds^a^mpre important factor in remedial road-' 
ing t^n the particular methods and materials-^of in- 
struciion" (10, p. 1). Accordingly, "methods which 
are. intl^in^lcally Jtxpt even sound or sane, may, be- 
»opuse of the jaovelty of l^heir appeal and their acsur- 
aiice of success arouso the student to njSw hopes aM : 
efforts at improvement" (10, p. 1)« Referring to per- 
ception-training devices, Dearborn says., ^^hat t-hese 
methods may do is Inorease perco^ptual span *by of ferirg 
the roader more moli;ivation. That is, 'they suboeed net 
by stretching the visual ffpan but by .spurring the 
, mind" (.10, p. 6)t In other words, the motivation 
which is ^lasoociat.ed 'With almost any method that is 
tried may account f or/bho rooulting improvomont as 
much as the method itself. 

From the results of those studiesnahich employed 
a control group, it can^be inferred that much of the 
gains in reading achievement reported for the subjects 
in the reading proGrams can be attributed to factors 
other than the training because the untrained students 
also made significaht gains in reading achievemejqir. 
It would seem that the mere passage of academic time 
appears to account for seme improvement in reading, ' 
T/here is the probability that, at the college level, 
tife* amount of reading material which the student is ^ 
"expected to cover in a given time is in itself a spjir 
to higlibV levels of reading achievement than those to 
which the^ Individual has become habituated. 

The i principal conclusion to be drawn from this in- 
vestigation is that no significant relationship has 
been found between measures; of tachistpscepic span and 
the measures of reading ability employed. It follows 
by implication that qcCick-exposure training, in atid 
of itse?f, cannot influence the process of 'reading 
excep.t as certain secondary factors, such as motiva- 
0"'on, are inVolvod. 28 
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RECENT RESEARCH RELATIVE TO ^ 
COLLEGE READING 
Emery P# Bliesmer 
University of Texas 

VJith a fovj exoopbions, tho roaoarch roviewed in 
thlo pnpor hao boon limltod to that found roportod in 
tho poriodiOQl litoraturo oinco the Inot Southwoot 
RoadlnG^'Oonforaaoo (44) and to that reported during 
1952 which vjao not covorod in tho rqviev? of research 
presented at'' the last conference* 

Results obtained in oi numl^or of readin£5 improve- 
ment programs have been reported^ Methods used in 
effeCtine improvement varied widely, both v;ithin and 
between procrams, ao did also methods used in measur- 
ing results and types of- Qnalyjaos of results made, 
^mith etiidL Tate (42) found reading rate controllers 
aottlncsj'.'ijosts based on senior hich school levdl 
materials, and S mith - jiloler Test results all iridicat- 
ine substantial rate (pins for a small croup of Unive}>- 
sity of Itonsas students participating in at least 25 
and up to 70 sessions, Tachistoscopio projectors and 
reading, tfate controllers wore^used in the .program. 
Speed on tho rate controller rose rapidly and did not 
appear to have reached a maximum for 2 subjects com- 
pleting 70 sessions. Actual rates indicajbed by the 
tests, while substantial, were considerably lower 
than rates indicated by the controller; and gains in- 
dicated by the Smith-Lloler Test wore accompanied by 
some drop in comprehension. Sb^udents participating in 
a Northwostei^K University program used a great variety 
of procedure$ and materials (53). Substantial gains 
were indicated by Io\m Silent Reodiiig^ Test^ total scores 
and, purportBdly, comprehension scores also tended to 
improve. Average rending rates on relatively easy 
materials progressed from 272 to 474 words per minute. 
Purdue University's reading course for average and 
superior renders used Harvard Reading Films, the SRA 
accelerator, group and individual tachistoscopes^ and. 
a series of difficult readings in the field of science 
(13). Comparison of Diagnostic Reading Tests scored 
of 307 pai:'ticipating freshmen and a control group of 
282 non-poJfticipants showed speed gains of 62 percent 
and 9 pdl^cibnt, rospoctively. The oxperimontal group 
made small, but significant, gains in vocabulary and 
general comprehonsion also. Johnson (24) found that 



Waiiw. ability had improved to aboixt tho samo extent 
Shon compared results ol^tainod v,ith a srVp - 
u?^h roQdln" okills had bob"!! taught directly vilth 
tSooo ob'taiSed ' ti a c^oup in «hich peychothorapy v,aa 
oonetdered only .Utti. reference to l^ho psychology of 

all pero»t S?n)' v.lS oomprshanaloa prosrc.JlnG from 

m ^ SinK 'instruction conaistod of throe equal 
iihes reading rate controller exercises ;vith recrea- 
?Snal*readinG^teriala, tachistoscopic exercises and 

nniv 19 hours, average increases offerea iiiiTiiB i-.vxu 
of^aiL leoolved fo? ertra apeat. Reeul lag re- 

^l»iona la the program laoluded ourtatllaa of^*">»/°' „ 
lioUsLaooplo SoJolaes, laoludlas such praotxoo durlag 
«r3»r;:?iod .3 rata "-'"^Itainfrl^io???.'' raad- 
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hour procram ^7ore sroator than thooo made in tho oia 
.J-hoiir procram and wora Qonoldorod "quite improooivo" 
in viovj of tho loasor timo involvod for tho fonnor 
Ci'oup. . ■ • 

Tlio basic education pro-am of tho'Army'a Informa- 
tion and Eduoubion Oontor, Fort Loo, Va» vma reported 
briefly by Kilos (3S). During, an oxporiinontul period 
^f approxifliatoly flvo and one -half months, 255 out of 
. J91 rocruito, Who oricinally were unablo to ubaorb 
military traininc bocatioo of inability to read and 
urito hnslish and to do simple arithmetical problems 
wore able, to pass an U. S. Armed Forces dlementwy 'ta 
iGdce test after 25 days of 4 hour iumLruotion ^aoh 
Forty-tvjo out of an additional 68 ;vere able to pasa'the ^ 
examination after anjdditional 100 hours of instructia! 

Larce groups of .^ijiesamen attracted to a reading 
prosram at the University of Pittsbureh.v^ere repotted 
to have made unusuairprocress (8). Business 'cliento 
at the Roadin.5 Laboratory of New York ^vere reported to 
have been able to v^ork at their own paces, with indivi- 
dual equipment, toward the Goal of 600 to 700 words 
por minute, becinntns with an averur;o rate of 350-word8 
por m.inute (0). Some were able to oxcoed tho goal con- 
siderably, vabh a record of 3,700 rojr,ortedly being aet 
by a Chicatio lawyo:i>, Roadinc efficiency clasaes for 
buainoos mpn and industrial executives in the Detroit 
area met an hour and a half a week for 10 weeks and 
included recularly a reading speed chock on a standard 
thouaand-word exercise, discussion of a topic in the 
readinc skill area,, and 1 or 3 of the Haryard Reading 

rest , Michipan Speed;^ Reading, Te^T^d-l^dT^^-pTed 
tically! Sains.J^h were highly significant statis- 

In addition to use''of standarized tests and other 
meas.tt-es in evaluating- j)rograms , several studies of re- 
actions of participanl;^ to programs were made. Question- 
naire responses obta||iM-an Kingston's Texas A and M 
program (35) revealg'd- t%t , although 64 percent felt 
^^i^M^o develop adequate reading 
skills, 97 percenfeelt |t had helped them to i«^ro?e 
basic reading akilli amQ& percent thought thSy had 
been aided in study?6ng faoignments.' Only 35 percent in- 
dicated that they did'mra>,ro recreational reading al- 
though 64 percent indicated they enjoyed reading more 
than before. Students enrolled the following semester 
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rospondod vqry fliii\.Llarly (44s 10-13)4 JSlclity-four 
poroont of the of floors in the oriainal (iuortormotor 
School rGQdins oouroo folt (jroator roacUna oasQ arid/or 
ability, Qccordiriy to Allen (1), 75 porcont thoiiclit tJiQ 
ooux*ao, should be lantsthouod, and 81 percent oonoldered 
the course qo good or better than other subcoursoo 
takoHi Tho fayorublo reaponaoa'inifiht bo considored 
surprising In tie\^ of the relatively small gains inado 
in the program, Jiueptionnairo .rosponsos of officers 
in the revised program "were oven. more favorable. A 
slight majority (56 pprcont) of 118 randomly selected 
o^iqers In the Air Oommand and Staff School program 
(4^') ranked the course as highly effective only in in- 
creasing speed (tho skill v;hich received major empRasis). 
A considerable portion, larger than T/«Quld be e:cpected 
in viovj of test results, ranlcod the course moderately 
effective in aiding improvemoAt in general areas of 
comprehension^ JSighty percent of the North\vestern 'Uni- 
versity students Indicated their course had been of 
value in their college v^ork (53)« 

Fo\^ specific attempts to determine the relet; ive 
value or oontribukiono of any of the various procedures 
omployod wore reported; but sovoral studios have yioldod 
Quggostlvo ind.lcutlona-, Sheldoa .(41) stated that none 
of the many varied techniques used in tho Syracuse 
Univorsityreading couyse seemed appropriate or Sfflci- 
ent when used alono, leading to an inference that im-,^ 
provoment effected was perhaps due to varied techniques 
and procdduros in combination. 

Smith and Tato*s study (42) was an att.emj)t to deter- 
iiiine amount of improvement which might accompany use 
of tachistoscopic projectors and reading rate control- 
lers. Half the time of each session was devoted to / 
work with each machine. While substantial improvement 
was indicated by. the tests used, these gains were not 
nearly as great as those indicated by rate, controller 
settings. It was not possible to 'determine the relative 
contribution of each machine, hanolakes (30) studied 
the effects of tachistoscopic training upon reading im- 
provement of matched experimental and control groups 
j>f Marine Obrps. Supply School officers. Training of 
the experimental grouPx differed ^f rem that of the con- 
trols in that no tachistoscopic training was provided, 
tho time eillocated for this, having been included in a 
broader vocabulary and comprehension program. Compari- 
son of results of eye moviamont re(j^^ds after training 



shoviod no siGxaif icant .difforoncoo bet^voon the Groups* 
Roto incroaso diff.oroncos wero aienif leant ^ how^yer, 
fQVoriuQ tho oxporimeutal £5roup~ tho -group vjithout 
taclilatoaoopic trainins. 

Kingston* s students^ indicated r by questionnaire 
responooB, that they f bit t lie roodine rate accelerator 
and tho roadin(i films had boon most helpful {Z9 and .35 
percent, respoctivoly) and that the tachlstoscopa had 
been least^ helpful (41 poroent) (25). It vjas pointed * 
*out that each toclinique had no/t been given equal em- 
phaois, A Considerable portion of (iuartermaster 
OfficQrs rated, on. questionnaires, the tachistoscopB 
as being of least value also (1); manual practice ex- 
ercises vjere rated as being of greatest value. This 
reaction, plus piirpQrtod opinion in the field, led to • 
previously noted revisions in vjhich the tachistoscope 
phase vjas drastically reduced. Officers in the re- 
vised procram reacted similarly. Cluestionnaire respon- 
ses of Kortlwostorn University students indicated that 
apx)lyinG ij^ading techniques to college materials, in- 
dividual vOTlc vdth instructors, and vocabulary build- , 
ing activities hod b^oen most, helpful (53). Tachisto- 
acQpic training, ono of niutieroua activities in the pro- 
gram, vws not regarded as having boon particiaarly < . 
helpful.- 

Rejiisons for use of the rate controller for reoogni- 
tien exercises incitoad of the tachistoscope, which had 
' boon disconbinuod after having been used in the past, 
v;oro not given by Staton and liaize (45). , The last tost 
of reading speed in tho program they reported gave .re- 
sults v)hich vjoro 135 viords per minute slouer than test 
rate' results obtained ^vith tho' controller at the end; 
of 16 periods. Smith and Tate.(4S) noted a similar 
lact of transfer and raised the question of the level 
to which speed . and comprehi^jnsion had been built. 

Snydfer (43)^ described the use 'of a Flaahreader , ^a 
device vjhich Amres cfbvjn a page and is "flipped" for 
each line by tne reader. Several desirable results 
\voro qlaimed, but ho presented no objective data. The 
olaief value seems to lie in stimulation aiad maintenance 
of interest. The group tachistoscope, vjhich had been 
used, did not appear to sustain the same interest. 
Possible motivational values of the tachistoscope have 
boon noted frequently. (1;^ 25; 54) » / 

An attempt to improve; reading speed and compreheH-* 
sion vjithout" "elaborate machines or expensive equipment 
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\mB descfibGd by Andrevis (3) • He reported that after 
tiNO mohtha of t\vice-ti-v)GGk pesoiona of one^flilnute speed 
Qxerolaes YJlth simple material students road at rates 
varying from 250 to 1,000 vjiofds per minute.. "Tests" 
Vfertf laentior^ed but not identified. * / 

A numbox*>of report a dealt,' In vriiole or in pai^t, 
Vfith varied types ofWialyses or descriptions of read^ 
JLns testa/ Witty (54r called attont ion to limitatipna . 
in tests of readine apeed and cbitiprehensloni such. as 
being limited to types of materials covered^ i^iadequaoy 
of length/ limitations In measuring rate^ of reading 
. validity , and laqk of tests for measuring certain read- 
ing comprehension abilities. Traxler, in an earlier 
study (48) alsfo pointed out the need for using care in 
test selecti>on. In tvjenty-eight group silent reading 
tests yieldirfe^throo 03^' more scores, he found fdrty-^ 
nine types of .reading ability povered, vjith tvfonty-thxee 
, being included iii only one tast. One -fourth or more 
of the tests used subtests of vjord- meaning or vocabu- 
lary, paragraph comprehen3ioa..x>?l^meaning, sentence 
"^meaniilg, rate of , reading, and story comprehenaion. 

The Diagnostic Re ading Tests have been involved in 
a number of ajaalyses,"lia has also the Cooperative. ISng - 
li^i^ iSxamin gtion , Tost 02. Two oinall books devoted to 
tha couotruction, validation, interpretation and uae or 
the DRT have been published (11; 12). lione of the DRT 
' Surrey Section scores of 200 Hunter College students 
Yioro found to correlate as highly with an index in 
American History as did scores on the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Examt;nation , fest Cg (4). All multiple correla- 
tions obtdrned ¥heri ACE faychological Examination ^ 
scores wore combined with Test, C2 scores were also 
higher tlian any obtained wh^n'^ ACE and DRT scores were 
combined. A. combination'of 6?^ vocabulary and compre- 
hension scores correlated practically as highly with 
the history index as did a combination of ACE total 
score and Test C2 Scores. Correlations obtained in a 
study with Michigan State College students indicated 
that the DRT and C£ were equally reliated to the AgE at 
a fairly high level, that Forms A. and B of • the ware* 
comparable forms, and th^t the DRT> and C3 were posi- 
tively related iDut not sufficiently, enough Ijo. be con- 
sidered equivalent tests |:^3).* . 
Wittyi^'^tolarz, and Cbbper (53f^ept)£jjed a: co 
' 'tion of ;36' between scores of 114 Studentig on the CS / 
O bheir^^scores on 'the Iowa Silent Reading Teat , 
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■ Znif Ja.^nr.f''' ^''^ ^^Sht be measuring some, 
nf >\« r Phaaoa of roudine. The varying content 

(fuTan °' ""^^ ^^l^''* nature of the group 

(tho £2 ocoreo were aiiiong the- iov,&at 15 percent ompng 

■ : J^^'^l^- °f entering freshraen) misht have been im-^ 

relatively l^v relationsSlp! 

^ullllT!' ' difficult^for even very able graduate 

In a study by Frederiksen (2iO) , one group of Prince. 
IT f eiyen the 02 under conditions of 

standard timing and directions; the othex with separate 
liTlall ^' l f-^bulary) and Part II (HeadiS) ■ 
with Part II not being begun until time for Part 1 had 
b,en called. It was fomxd that Separate timing Pro- 
• tZf.f significant changes in means and stanfard 
deviations of test scores, in predictive v^iW of ' 
scores in the intercorrelations of scores, or In their 
.correlations witl, other predictive measures. Modifying 
the instructions for Part II by having students read 
■ l^u J^ f 1"^^*^°^'^ before reading -the selections also 
Li^^ InLf significant differences. These fil- 

ings saemod to warrant pormitting adminiatration of the 
tost to rojiiain simple. ' • i-na 

Preston and Bot^ (36) 'obtained a significant cor- 
relation Of 48 wh^n rate and comprehension scores oV ^» 
the I^via Silent ReadWvj Test wore .obtained under th^ 
-s «n^ timed conditionTT^itW time liMts^ Tnon- I 
significant correlation of .20 wJl lound. leadinc- thern^ 
to conclude th^t under untimod condition^ rate' and col 
prehension are relatively Mde^endent of one anoSer 
,. When m^ vocabulary test score! obtained Under t lid 
-and untimed conditions were compared, a correlation of 
xlw IZilu"' '^'^ °o^sidered this relationship L 
alJ^^ffn ?J ''L^"^^°'^' '^'^^ regarded the timed, test 
aayractlcally a ffifferent test from the untimed one. . 

TestI Sirf^'^J^^ programs used the Harvar d Reading 
le3t|,. These tests were considered mQrrdimclIlt~I# 
^e PuJdue . program (13), than the DRT; but a ire^^ per- 
cent of increase in speed was indicted with 'the HarvaTcf 



ing program gave indications of smalier rate" gains Ijhan ■ 
had been ind,|cate^ for most officers wi^h pre?loJsly 
I^'^SI)! l"^?' ^vhich-^^olvea less dif?icul?>^?er. 



Thr^B roadinp toatd wor^o inoluded -amons'frn^tto-o'^^ 
'to ViMoh Forbes (19) applied five dl-fferent readiaT^ 
'formulao. The avarage*' grad^ placement lef^ls obtained, 
with, the five formula's A^eiye ndddle-eleventh-gr^ 
1?ho Ooopoyatlve jSng li sh Examination , TO-Si. 9^9 
. Minnesot a Speed of Readiniy Tc^st^ and midid4e*--tenth-srlde 
.for the SRA Road ins Tost^ liowoycr, with -his novi and . 
oimplified method f or -detjermining readability^ of i^tand- 
ardlzo^ tests, ho obtained a v^t^iiz of high-elevcnth- 
grade f or' the Mtrmesota Test , middlei-tenth-grade for) 
the 02",. and^ high-ninth-grade^o^f the SEA Test . - The 
grade placement est ima^tes ob:;ained \vith the pthey five 
fprxnulas yielded range's of five to se^on grade levels . 
for each test. 

Smith and T^ate (42) used the Smith-Lloler Teat of 
Reading Efficiency as*one of the measures jof improve - 
ment used in their reading program,' The test measure's 
readying rate and comprehension on selections of three 
levels of difficulty (seventh grade, college freshmen, • 
and college g:E»aduate levels). It has^^iot yot been «^ 
published. Nichols and KelJ.ei^4^4) reported the * 
devolbpmont of th9 Listo^^ EtfhyL&nsj^^^ -Ts^i which msi 
used to measure impro;i?<Jiiiont in listening"^ 
ed in comunioation coursea. ' Comparison, of tiraTned 
and untrained ^rouW provided evidence tliat listening* 
skills were xea(my%ameha„ble to training* *They also 
used'' onor^ form of^ the Purdue Placemont Test in English , ^ 
Part V, in the regular manner as a ireading test and- ^ 
Ijahothor form as a. listening tost by having examiners 
.(road selections a*nd iteinst .All readlng-lisjbening 
cdrrolatiohs wei*e significant^, the. highest being in , 
the Epading-empha sis ^section. Tlve grealfest mean dlff- ; 
erence, a significant one, was tfound in the. listening- ' 
emphasis sectiqn.^. . llfci- * " V . 

Carillo and Sheldon (9) have^-suggeated^a ^enta^ive ; 
design for a test which proyides for a natural refadling 
situation ahd vjhich measures the flexibility of /Approach 
to different reading situations. . - 

liall (21) found that ov.er^half' of a ^ropj^of students 
tested wi.th the Me-lson Sl^^ent i^eading Tegj/ fihowed an in- 
crease i\i scores when background m:usi,c w^s used. , The 
major source of increase, was in accuracy, 'and students- • 
of ^ below average intelligencesand achievement benefitted 
the most.^ G-eneral.'student -reaction to background music ^ 
nas favo3|able. * 

Read^bpLlity has continued to feceive considerable 



Qttontlon, Klaro (27) oonoluded, as the result of an 
. extonsivo evaluation of five readability formulas, 
that the Groy-Loary, Ilesch, and Dale-Schall formula^ 
moasuroa much the same aspects of readability, with 
difforoncos betv;een the three' being slight, IIc^ at- 
tributed diffoi'oncea in ratines to difforoncos bot\^oen 
tooto on vihich the forjaulos v/ore based and to parti- 
culurliiaitations of the formulan themselves rather 
*than td difficulty of materials measured ot sampling 
errors. The moanins of grade ratings for* adult mater- 
ials vias questioned,. . 

The five different formulas Terbes (19) applied 
to tvienty-seveu selected tests commonly used for * 
counseling purposes v^ere found to be correlated signi- 
ficantly, (the rank-order correlations among th^ Dale- 
Schall, Fleooh, and Lorgo being the highest ,^^ose 
involving the Le\^renz pnd Yoakam being among tHe levi- ' 
oat); but definJLte*differences in results for the var- 
ious tests by the five formulas vjero noted (as muoE ^ 
as 9.1 grades bet\veen ratings detoriained for a single 
test byt;fev^a formulas), Forbes presented a simplified 
formulaM'jhich bases vocabulary difficixlty on weights 
assigned to words in the Therndike Junior Gent^iuy 
Plcbionary (1942 rovt of,) and v;hich requires only 
half an hour to apply -to a t^est. 

^quantitative resultp obtained by Russel and Fea 
(38y in their onalydis of six formulas suggested tliat 
tha^DalQ-Schall, Flesbh, and Lorge formul&s were about 
dqually good measures of difficulty of children's'*^ 
books, in view of the ratings given twelve selec^;ed . 
books by 63 librarians. Oorrolations.jDased on the 
limited samples suggested, however, that the Fl^sch ' 
formula did n5t usually give books the same Gouaparative 
rating as the other two and thai; the VUnnetka formula 
rated them much as did the Dale-5ohall, only at a* 
aevel two grades higher. ^ 
^ Swanson and Fox (46) , "^studying the effect of 
"easier" and "harder" versions of twelve articles 
printed in a company newspaper, found no sigjalf icant* 
differences'' in retention; however, they ditf find sign- 
ificant differences in comprehension. Results obtained 
suggested motivational factors inherent in content 
might 'be the most crucial fj^ctor where individuals 
select what they want to read and learn; but where in- 
.dividuals are required to road and study, as In class- 
room and training situations. . 



Kalonpy (89) fo.und the diroctions and itma in, 
Pilo^d llpxi Suporvlfle? / a test of supervisory quality, 
to be at tho difjTlQUlt lovol (Flosch formula). He con- 
oludod tHat tho toot could bo road only with difficulty 
by the averaee foreman and, therefore^ tjos of doubtful 
' -^lidiljy as a measuro of superv^JUw^y ability for lovier 
iovol porsonnol. 

Withorineton (BS), applying the Dalo-Schall for- 
mula 'to oicht. recently published educational poycholocy 
textbooks, found them. to, range from tonth to tv^elfth 
erad© levol in difficulty and concluded that all were- 
approprijite , in Viev; of readability, « for the types of * 
Classes for which intended, Allon (2)- found that oral 
^pommentaries of fact.ual Ihstruptionnl films written 
one grade level beipTj"tl]^e present grado plgoeirteht of 
sixth grade pupils resulted in sigxjif ioantly greater 
16arniie • iJhan did, "commentaries written one gradS level 
. above. The pleach, Dale-Schall, an^ Lorge formulas 
woro about equal in predicting comparative readability 
of commentariqp ; but the Ldrge consistently jprodicted 
about two grades lower than the Flesch and the Dale- 
Scharir^aried in its prodiction. o . * 

England, (fhomas, and PntoraoA (16) reported a 
fltudy of ji'oliabilitj of the original Flosch forjimla 
and the simplified Flesch formula which had been pro- 
posed earlier by Farr, Jenkins, and Patorson (17) and 
had been criticized by Klaro (26) and Flesch (18). : 
Reading ease scores computed by 14 relatively dnexpori- 
enced analysts and an experienced analyst yielded re- 
sults which confirmed earlier reliability studies and 
shdwbd that both tl^ origiiial and simplified Flesch 
reading ease formulas were highly reliable. Dxinjiette 
and Maloney (15) found that the simplified formula coUld 
bo applied by naive subjects with e greater degree of'^^ 
accuracy and in less time. Thoy concluded, theroforo, 
that is was truly a simlified formula' operationally. 

A number of studies were concerned with various 
reading abilities and characteristics. ICrisei (28) in- 
vestigated the relations betv^een reversal tendencies 
an4 each of a number of factors which have been posited 
C as' causal factors. A highly significant correlation 
(1 percent level) was found for space r^ations ability, 
lending support to the theory that difficulties in 
' opace. relations, or confusions in figure -and -ground 
rplatipns, giye rise to reversals in reading. In a 
" ^y^by Triggs (50), ability' to divide words into 
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syllable a showod oomo Growth from GradQ 6 throufjh the 
oolloGO froahman lovoli but TricKO found very littlo 
growth ovldont on ability to hear and matoh sounds 
from Oradoo 6 throuQh 13 • Sohubort (40) has 26 Los 
Anfjoles State College retarded readers take tuo forms 
of the Vocabulary tost of tho Calif orniu ^ Reading Test 
to moaguro reading and hearing vocabuldjy. One form 
v;a3 given as a reading test, the other a*r'a hearing 
tost. She foimd no olgnifioant differences between 
the two mean scores. . ^ * 

Menon and Pstel (Slf found that test results in- 
d^icatod' slow reading rates for 70 tegchers in training 
at a -secondary teachers college, A slight negative 
correlation between rate and comprohexiaion was foimd, 
for the group; but it was r^poivtod that good readers 
wore never slow and fast rt^aders vjere pover poor# 
TOiirty college students in a study repotted by Perry 
(35) v;ero found' to road Arabic numeral s^ significantly 
faster and witA significantly create33 accuracy, than 
thoy road Roman' nuiaorals, Tinlcer (4?) found the in- 
fluence of small typo I vibration, and use of italics 
"to bo oumolative and ip produce relatively large drop 
in speed of percoptionl 

Using a quootiormairo approved, Schubert (39) at-r , 
tomptod to ascertain factors which might differentiate 
poor collogo reader SJ from good ones. Fifty retarded 
readers and 50 unseleoted cases of the same sex and 
grade status were sampled. Poor study habits were 
indicated for the retarded readers. Items which seemod 
contingent uppn emotional factors (such as nervousness 
in cMsa 4iscusgion, oral reading, and* taking examina- 
tions) WQre experionced more often by them aX'so. The 
investigation revealed, hovjeyer, the, possibility that 
apparent causes of reading retardation might be results 
of the condit ion. A group of Northwestern University 
uppercla^is students participating in the reading im- 
provement program (53), while not seriously retarded 
according to test npi^ms, exhibited relative inflexi- 
bility in rata, lack o^ various critical comprehensi-dn 
abilities, and' lack of ability to concentrate and to 
sustain effort upon difficult materials. Smith and 
Tate (42) used Minnesota Multiphasic Personality' Invent 
'tbry results in comparing the 4 students making the 
gjeatest and the 4 making the least gain on the readinfl 
rate controller. The least gain group appeared to 
have jiiore emotional distractions — ^greater anxiety, 
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PQychaflthenic bohavior, and tondQiicioQ toward paranoia j 
but tho very fow numbers of cadoo did not vmx'rant any 
doflnito conclueionst 

Dowd (14), otudyine tho beat bnd pooro^t achievora 
among thone in tho highoat decilo of the ACE Pgychologi *"* 
pal Examination , found difforencos^ between groiipa on 
reading ability existed on a relatively high level. 
Gonorally, obudonts In both groupo wero in the uppor 
half of the class on reading level; but a large propo^*- 
tion of non-achievers fell juat above tho raean while 
most of thd achiovora fell in the highest range of 
acores* DovJd concluded that apecific impingements of . 
ifho college situation yjere not resp6n3iW.e for under- 
aohievemont in high capacity students but that facAors 
operating to lower academic efficiency had also operated 
to depress the aame in the earlier sc^iool environment • " 
Bond (17), studying disparity between capacity and 
achiovoment among sGfnior high school studenta, found 
high Gibility pupila indicating not only the tendency 
to opend a disproportionate amount of time on courses 
liked best on important obstacle, but also poor 
study habits dovoloped in lower grades when suocoos 
camo easily. Cartor and McGinnis (10) , compciring tho 
100 froahJiio^ having the gichout peint»^heur ratios and 
tho 100 haviJJt; tl\o lowest, predicted tlipt one apt to 
become a^ superior student .would have, among other things, 
a reading Ijiost adoro in tho uppdr quartile and would 
^ claim to hp^ve read five bopJcs and six periodicals dur- 
ing her senior yoar. in high school. One apt to become 
an iitferior student would have, among other things, a ^ 
iranlcing in the lower thisd on reading test score and 
would^ ciaim to have tead three books and five periodi- 
cals during his senior year. 

Only one reported investigation of the effects of 
a. reading prograri upon academic achievement was found. 
. Mouly (33) agreed with Robinson (37), cited and dis- 
cussed jln the review of research las tt year (6), that 
the final criterion for .the success of a remedial read- 
ing program is the improvement of the academic grades. 
He compared honor-point ratios^ of 106 gtudents who had 
successfully completed a course in remedial reading 
with the ratios of a control group of 164 students who 
Jiad scored equally low on the initial test but who had 
not taken the course. *fle found significant differences' 
favoring the reading group and Concluded that Htmprove- 
O jnt in academic grades could result for those jbho took 
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a roadlnc oour^o sorioualy. At tho University of 
Florida, corrolations botvioon excoalnation gradoij^ in 
G oouroe baood on officiont TOodini; and RrMoTs in 
othex Dubjeoto have ranged from #47 to .83 for over 
15 yours I with every coryolation except tvjo having 
been higher tton .55 (51: V)# While this is not an 
indication of the direct effect of tho reading pro- 
gram upon academic acliiovomont , it was considered as 
Indicative of tho incroaood chances for success in 
academic work for one who improves his reading ability. 
Witty (54) pointed oi^t thht perhaps improvement in 
grades in a particular subject phould be anticipated 
only when reading slcilla necessary for that subjects 
are emphasized in tho reading program. Kingston (25) 
made a similar suggestion with respect ot incre^pse In 
recreational reading. 

No study found reported involved any direct attempt 
to chock permanency of Gains; and only two repl&rto 
gave stated recognition to the value of checking such 
(5; 22). Perhaps the studies concerned ^vith effects 
of reading programs upon academic achievement can^be 
considered indicative of some degree of permanency of 
gains. 

It may bo of interoot to noto that, as far as 
could bo dotorminod, only two of the reading programs 
discussed in tliis paper ontilod voluntary %participat ion 
(45; 53).^ Staton and ilaizo (45) considered the read- 
' ing program participants of the Air Command and Staff 
School to bo a highly motivated group because, although 
oomftiitmont to tho program was voluntary^ once committed 
students wore not permitted to withdraw.' Qut of 96 ^ 
Northvjootorn Unlvoraity students strongly urged to 
avail themselves of reading service ^because of low 
scores on two rotiding tests, loos than half chose to 
enroll for the work (53). Comparisons of 180 students 
comprising the lowest 15 percent on a reading oompre- 
hensi'on test, 114 students -who had followed the sugges- 
tion to take a second reading test, and 42. students 
who participated in the reading course showed that the 
last two groups were quite similar to the first group 
in terms of average scenes and variability on the 
first reading test. This suggested that putting the 
second test on a voliuitary basis may have resulted in 
oliminQting many students who hooded help greatly, 
Althouch enrollment in tho reading program at the 
University of Miami was compulsory for students scoring 
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b^lovi a oertaia point on a readinc test, a "substantial 
numbor" vjho vjoro schodulod to take the course failed . 
to rogistqr for it } and not all' viho toolft it completed 
it ouccosofully (33) • It vias suegested that difference 
in personality characteristics, if any,^ between those 
taking the "required" comfso and thoefo *VjhO| although v 
required to tnke the course, intentionally oo* uninten- 
tionally avoided doing oo miGht be an important unknown 
factor^ It vms also suggested that this might be a 
dioturbing Tactor in voluntary programs. 
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EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS IN READIN' 
Elsie Dotson 
University of Texas 



TliG thtnGS that I«jn ejoins to aay to you now are , 
not tho ronulta or conclusiona of a acientifionlly 
coiitrollod atudy - nor or t hoy liypokhoaio in a thooro- 
tlcal framo that I am dovolopinR. Rather I plan to 
tall: with you about aomo-of my thinking boncoruing 
roadinG aa a forja of behavior, -and hovj.and vjhy some * 
of our OTjn life needs and dofenaos are aqted out i;i 
this particular act. Naturally, what I thinlc and say 1 
ia a result of observations made while working in the^ ? 
readinc procram at the Univoraity, and I'm sure that t 
sone of tho thinsa I hypothesize and feel now will' 
chan^ in time; sono will bo modified and part of my ' 
proaont thinlcinc will bocomo more finnly fixed. So 
you cannot cxpoct to hear a thooretical treatise, rathe: 
(if I were not afraid of disrossinc) I would just like- 
to talk with you about the collego student and his read-', 
in^, I on auro you all liavo obsorvod the same thiri^js ^ 
^,that I liavo, and havo had aiinllar thoUGhta and quQatiom' 
30 thin will juat bo o mulling; ovor of our mutual con- [ 
corns. 

I work only with' people in colloge and thia is a 
select croup. My observations are made on thin erdup 
and it is about this group that I think and am talking ; 
today. I do not mean specifically- to imply that othor 
groups may not be similar r- just that I do not Icnow 
othor croups as woll. 

V/hon wo talk about emotional problems in reading* 
we aro not talking about anything unique - anything v 
that goes in a category all by itself. Firstly, read- 
ing cannot be, regarded as separate and apgrt from other 
behavior. In the college student, reading ia as much 
a part of his life as most anything else. He reads to 
learn, to recreate, to kill time, to compete, to pleaso 
someone else, to win respect , to escape from reality,— 
in fact, he reads for -almost the same reasons he doea 
a lot of other things. Reading is just one of his 
many natural everyday activities. And what Is true of" 
our othor behavior is true of reading. 

Wo-e:tpro33 in our walk much about oui-selves. Gur^ 
eating liabits say much about- us - our sleeping liabits, 
the way we write, the way we talk^ tho way we read. 



Thia is our life - okfr ovm unique vmy of living; our 
noodn, dofonaoa, fbdrnj aopirationn can all jnalce tliom- 
QOlvoa partly knovm\(.n many of those everyday activities 
All of tho DO thi n;j3 v;e acquire to adjust to life. 

Let us examine a little more closely this, particular 
act of reading — hovj intimately it is a part of our 
life— -it is us; \ve read, it is not just reading. ^ 

Let us look at hov/ integrated and everydayish read- 
ing is in our total lives. As a small child V3e see , 
others read - our parents* , This they can do and v^e 
cannot. What do tlioy do with this achievement that we 
don^t have? Share, it with us, indicate to us that read- 
ing is fun. Do they express annoyance when we want to 
bo road to? Many of our feelings about reading are 
acquireci at this stage. 

Then when we bogln school we are subject to a wJ^ole 
variety of feolinga about reading— the* feelings of 
parents about our reading,, our teacher's feelingg about 
it, and our classjixates—natufally^ we ore iTeeliris and 
react J.ng, changing and acquiring' feelings about our 
reading too, 

V/o find in.sohool that nearly every subject we 
study has to be read about. For those courses we don't 
like, it is a task; for thoop. wo do, it is' a pleasure. 
By now books have assumed a; subtle "have to" quality. 
Books* are also, or may be, part of our concept of author^ 
ity~if the book says it, it's right; and as such, our 
total feelings of authority may cover our feeling^ to- 
ward books. 

Reading, becomes a way of recreating, a way of sat- 
isfying our curiosity; it can be, and frequently is, a 
sort of substitute fantasy life. Many pre-adolescents 
and early adolescents read avidly— they are vicariously 
exploring life through this medium. 

Then to college with all the multiplicity of read- 
ing requirements and experiences it*holds. 

So you see, reading is just another facet of our 
lives, And since it is just another aspect of our 
lives, we are learning about living and living in our 
3xperiences with it. Many of the world' k demands can 
met only by reading j we must readijdg to pass our 



flohool c<3ui3es, memorize -D poom for an EnsU^h aourso. 
- study our Sunday Scliool lesson/ study our bi'^W if 

about the demands at all. . 
. VVo have learned that" nolj, only ^r^^ff 9j 
«o-pld's demands to be met tlixough reading but that 
aoS 0? ordemands can also be met through readi^. 
Orv^e Get approved by readinc? Is ^^^Jition a means 
or,.Qinin" sooial prestiGe? Can v.e dominate througli 
realii^ attainments? Can v,e express f ^^^J^^J*/^ 
^efusii to read? Gah books serve as ready-made day 

^orm or behavior knov. as 
roadin/°o loa^n about tho donuinds of our culture, the 
Tlks ^ho pooplo it. and about ournolvoa. ^^hon ^.o. are 

^°^'^^o^; llt^u^ i:;^S-some of the attitudes that 
oomotlm^s doo actt3d out la readins-soms of the^^ 
incs that may interfero v^ith roadinc offioiency, and 
noSo of tho-wys thoy may manifoot thomoolyoo. 
' Thore is tL o!ton-Ioon ^.ord for .ord reaaor--mny 
times foars or anxiotiea are foufid to bo bade of , his 
approach to the printed page. As you airicnov,, the 
?ZTTov vjord real'er v^ll soon tell you that he^is - 
- a?^aid L vdll miss something-that is why hd reads 
each v;ord. What is so av,ful about missing ^-o^f^l^f 
Perhaps nothing, if missing something means only that 
to y^u'--bu/if one error calls u^ all your fears ,6f 
inadequacy, then one error is quite frightening. Let. 

gSe you an analogy: Suppose after you go to bed - 
^ nilht you hear a floor b'oard pop. Well, you can - 
SdeSanHhat it is :ust a.board PopP^ng as the house, 
cools off. Iloviovpr, suppose you «oro ^eQ^inG a parti- 
cularly exciting muxdor mystery before' you turnddou* 

tho light-then you hoar the ^^l--f-//,°^,V3trs :bout 
just reading the murdor mystery, all pf ,.your loara aooMn 
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dioaer to aiNareneas, and .the spuna ^^^^ ^i^g^a 

>SiS;^t.ftrs^s;3 ^^^^^^ 

;roJiae3?a react to .^rror.^they arc oatrtoo with 

""iC Lt^rS^ult Ue .ha= to (cro^( hi*- 

teylns to sow- \ Lwi It la aa thouAh his 
oolf to attend .to aaoh word. 

attention apan la only "^^^"^.iJ^lty tdat oouU re- 

. igothar P°MlWr'^=°*^'^/i":h3 lability to attand , . 
3^rom praoooupatlon that . 

traatalla In raadlne . .'^^^ ^'J^tMoan' t make -hUaaelt 
4,0 can iSOt-thS imln Idap but t^t ha 4,,^^ ^.talla 

■ Stlrtth «loh to oopo vdth' detalla. 

• Xhon thara ar? peopl. ^^^^'"to I a fall- ' 

SrSS^^iloHor^^nf U "ntinue hellavlns that 

if he did try, he could S«Jklt. . for 
; , aometiiUOB helpleaaapsa la hl^^^^^ 

.. attention. ^^^J^Jf.^^iL! 

. and thereby aaaurance of his ^orth. ^ ^^^^^ that 

. oa-n be. a .ay f^^^^^^^'^^:^^^^^^^ they 
when he cannot do for hlmaexi p«9^j- go 

. are dolh^ and try '^^ ^^"^.^f^^^ Z^L, and hia 

'nrnt^K 

: : ^anf "f's^^^ ^^^^^ °' 

retaliation. . + ha Bureau aeeklng aaalstance 

riaS S rerpr^nolpally cohoe.nad 
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about tho fact that ho \m3 failing in his courses. ■ 
Ho innnifeatod ,muoh concorn ovor this and asserted hia : 
vjiHinenbQO and eacorness to do anything that viould 
help* . On tho reading toots wo adminiotorod, he did^ot \ 
preform as vjol^L aa moot otudento do, and on an intelMl 
genco tost ho rated fairly low v^hen comparod to college 
pooplo. Ho began coning to the group meetings and in-, 
^atoad of getting bettor, ho appear Qd to do worse, Thli : 
upset him quite a bit; hq came often to talk to the ■ 
people in the program about it. It vma then arranged 
for tliio boy to dot individual help with his reading| 
but no one ever was able to really get through to tho 
young man. He was so busy ielling us how poorly he 
was doing— how ho didn't seem to bo iniprovingi Actuall; 
ho was too buay insisting on his own failures to do 
much about thom. Fui?thar conforeuces with him revealed 
tliat his family had rather high expectations of him, 
and when he failed to live up to these, his father" begm 
to borate him. This young man fait, and had felt for 
quite a while, that he was a failure and vqry much mis- 
undorstood. The boy was quite hurt by the father's 
attitude, llovi could he in turn hurt the father? By 
being Juob what was causing tho fnthor so much concern— 
a fnlluro. And so tho young ihnn was confronting tho 
fnthor wltli what ho folt tho f ithor dosorvod. 

' ThLa in gro'^tly ovoraimpllf iod and many aspects of 
this caoo vioro omitted, but v/antod you to soo ono 
way this boy was using poor comprohonslon, olclllot 

Woll, I could go on for quite a timd if I wore to 
try to lisb al^ of tho attitudes that might jflny a part 
in dotoriaining how we road and how they might manifest 
themselves. It is particularly coxaplox, too, since the 
same reading problem might mean something entirely dif- 
^ferent to each of two people manifesting it. 

Since reading can, and does, mean so much to each 
of the persons coming to our reading clinics, what can 
wo do to help insure that his experience in the program . 
might be a therapeutic one, without geing therapy? Well, 
essentially, I guess, just what most of are already try*- 
ing to do. We try to provide a place where the minimum 
of pressure to do riglit, tjo pass, to succeed, is expec- 
ted — where the optimum of reassurance, e/icouragement and 
understanding are extended to the student— and to give 
the student a noyi and stimulating experience with readiflO 
In many instances, 'a reading program serves only to re- 
bondition a person-that is, to associate pleasure with 
reading rather than fear or discomfort. 
^ 48 



TESTS AND TESTING . 
F. Allen Briggs 
Hardin -Simmons University 

' A survey was conducted for the purpose of discover^ 
inp vihich readme tests are in use in the colleges and 
iSfvorsities in ?he area of ,%e Southwest Reading 06n- 
?:i:nce. Twelve institutions J^Plied to^the nquiry. 
The following tests wore reported to V^^;. . 

numbor in parenthesis gives the number of institutions 

using the test, *. /i\ 

liett's Inforjiial Spelling Inventory (1) 
Calif or^ Aptitude (1) ,^,,,4,, M ^ 

California Short Test of liental Ability [1}' 
California' Rfiading Test. J,l) . ^ 

CoQperative English Test (3) 
Qiagnostic Reading Tests (8) . 
Dolch Basic Vocabulary (1)'. 
Groy^s Oral Reading Test (2) 

lovia Silent Reading Test (7) ^ 

Metropolitan Achievement (If ^ 

NoXsoix-Donny (1) " 

Oliio Psychological (1) 

Stanford Achievement (1) 

Tylor-Kemblor. Study Skills (1) 

Wooohlor-Bollovuo (1) 

Wron'Q Chooldiot of Study Habits (1) • 

Sovorkl institutlonS'^oportod uao.of thoir own^tonto 
that had not boon standardfzed, 

A STUDY OF STUDENT LOSS IN RELATION TO -READING SCORES 
AT HARDlN-SimWNS UNIVERSITY . 

This part of this paper is Resigned simply to illus- 
trate the fact that the data already collected by the 
• teacher of reading often' can be uaed to shod light on 
problems which concern the ^vhole school. The particular 
investigated is the retentipri for the other three years 
of their school of students mo come to Hardin-Simmons 
as freshmen. To keep those students who adventure with- 
in tha^walls of an academic institution is a vjorttaihile 
aim fo| any school/ but it Is'-particularly important 
■for a private college without heavy endovjment, and Har- 
din-Simmons has become interested in increasing its 
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total enrollment through retainine more of its first 
yonr, freshman students . This paper attempts to give 
Gomo information to tho subjoot by oxcuiiiuinG tine records 
of a majority of thoiSPbadento in two freshman olassos, 
those of 1951 and 1952 • 

Tho data used for the study vtos already at hnnd^ 
9nd it is the sort of inI*ormation available in most 
ohoopis. The roj^iding tost used is tho one given to en- 
tering frealuaen at II-S, It 'is a a^impio instrument 
an adaptation of a jtoador^s Digeo t toot. The inaterial 
to bo ^ad ia exposition, about 3,000 words in length. 
Students were aslcod to mark the place to whioh they 
had read at tho end of two minutes , andl rate acorea 
. were figured rrom this Information. Additional timq 
was given fox^ completing the reading of the essay, and, 
twenty multiple-ohoico questions wore asked; a compre- 
hension score was found from the answers to these 
quostlono. Tho test is an inexact measure of reading 
al)ility, but it gives relative information about the 
entering, students and it helps in advising retarded 
roadora about tho necoos'ity of improving their ability. 

The two other pieces of information used were se- 
cured from the student *s records in, tho registrar's 
offico. Tho cradoQ mdd by tho student in his froaliman 
year, and tho fact of whether or not ho onroilod^ as a 
sophoiiovo at H-3i. U.. were *secur^d; his enroliment for 
later yonra wor ignored because it htid been determined 
proviously that the greatest student loss was between 
tho froslima'n and aophomoro yoara. Each fresliman class 
was divided into throe groups, those who returned as ♦ 
aophomoi;o3, thooo who dropped dut of school during tho 
freshman year, and those who finished the frenliman 
year but who did not return as sophomoreo. No attempt 
wan made to ascertain whether students who dropped 
school a^; Ilardin-Bimrions wont to another college. 

Tho accomplisJiment level for each student who made 
grades In any , of his courses was ascertained through 
the grade-point constants in use at the University. 'An 
A gives plus 3 grado points for each hour Of credit,, a 
B is plus 2, a C is plus 1, a D ie.O, and an F is minus 
1. Students who withdrew from a course with a passing 
grado (V/P) receive no credit in a course, but, fbr the V 
of thip computation, a student whq vjithdrew-with a 
failing record (WF) was recorded as an F. It will be . 
obvious that this system of summarizing records makes 
the apparent average of a student higher than it actually 
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laj thoro Is creator ^leight average on passing Mrks 
tlian on failins^onoG. Ooursos in music and xoilitary 
qoionoo vjero figured in the accomplishment leve^, but 
doursos in physical education were not because of a 
lack of coordimtion betvioon PE grades and other grades 
jnade, and bocauso of the* lack of relevance of a reading 
score in a physical education course of study. Studenfej 
" in tho accompanying charts, y;ho are recorded under the 
heading "Others" aro those Viho, for some reason, did ^ 
not have a record in tho registrar's office, although 
they took the frpshmari test. 

Tho first fact thqt m^iy be obseirvod in the tables 
resulting from the study can be seen in the accompany- 
ing chart— "Distribution— Jieading Poroontiles." (See 
table, page 52.) * 

It viill be obsorvad that there is no positive cor- 
relation between low reading scores and staying in 
school; as many students were lost from tho fourth quart- 
ilo as from the first. The same general situation may 
be noted in relation to scores in .both rate and compre- 
hension. The greatest number and percentage of students 
who fail^ to* become sophomores at H-S. U. are in the 
second and third quartiles; more of the best and worst 
students rernoin. . A substantiating fact may be observed 
in the accompanying chart— "Grade-Reading Percentile". 
(See table, page 54-55.) 

Although there is a degree of correlation between 
reading scores^ and grades, the correspondence is not 
higtjL. Althouc^i more A students werej.n the fourth and 
third quartiles in reading, the distribution of grades 
within each grouping is wide. It is apparent, however, 
that the correlation between rate and grades in general- 
ly a little higher than that between comprehension and 
grades; it would not be safe to predict the success of 
a, student in his U. grades from his reading scores; 
evidently other faictors are at Iqast as important as 
reading ability, . * \ ' 

Neither is the correlation high between the grades 
made by the freshmen at H-S. U. and whether he stayed 
at the school. As might be expeotod, and as is indic- 
ate^ in the tabulation "Grade Distributioji in Relation 
to Return for Sophomofe Year," more students with A 
records remain at the University than any other group. 
As will be noted in tho summary'of .the facts in tjiis 
table, the higjier the grade, the more likely the stu- 
J O „ is to remain at school, but a substantial number 
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of stua^elitLai^Q lost^Qt;.ev6ry level: however the loss- 
percontaee of A, and 0 students is less than the 
avoracQ loos in tho freshman cjzios, / 

The students lost, in roferonce to the porcentile/ 
rune© of rbadine scores substantiates tho obsorvatiaH 
previously noted— the beat and worst s^auidents are likely 
to remain at school and tho two middle quartiles furnish 
the largest nujaber of losses in tho student body. 

It is therefore apparent that Ifardln-Simiaons doos 
its best job in challeneinc its boot prospects and in 
niirsinG its weakest students; itg greatest opportunity 
i3 in offering increased challenge to tho average stu- 
dents who start to the school but who are not suffici- 
ently interested to remain there. 

Porhaps one reason for a lack of challenge to the 
average student is to be seen, symptomatically , in the 
"Grade Distribution" tabulation. 

Tho proportions of each letter grade given shovj that 
the marks are skeaved rather abruptly toward tho top, 
particularly in the B. bracket. The number of A grades 
given is near an averuce distribution, but the number 
of D»s is conoidorably higher than common. One result 
* of such a system miglit well be to make tho reward of 
a class mark so easy that it does not offer the intolleo- 
tual stimulation desired by the atiidont. 

Certainly this study has not been classic, nor are 
tho reslilts those that a teacher of reading might desire^ 
No sharp relationship between the ability to lead and 
either success at Hardin-Simmons or a dosire to stay in 
school there has been discovered. The chief factor 
which may bo .seen is that tpo greatest student loss 
comes in the average student who needs, to be given 
greater scholastic incentive, but there is an observable 
relationship between poor ability to road and poor marks 
in college. .1 make no suggestion that the remedial read- 
ing course is a solution to the problem of keeping stu- 
dents satisfied in their first schoo-1, but I will report 
that, of 27 freshmen enrolled in remedial reading from 
this class of 1951, 22 are still at liar din-Simmons. 
Since" the course is a 'completely voluntary one, student 
"drive" contributes to the situation, but the' fact is 
interesting. 
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INFORMAL METHODS OF APPRAISAL 
A.E. Denton 
Texas A, and Mo College 

School roQdinc proGramo rocontly ,have bGCome 
broQdor and mot*^ floxiblo bocQUso of vorianco in jnatox- 
iala and pixrposes of reodine and the objectivea of 
Inotruction. It is locical to Qoaumo that theoo factou 
havo influoncod aroatly tliG comploxity of diagnosinG 
roadins ability. The dovolopmoht of standardizod 
mea'auros has not boen able to keep pace with the need 
for appraising achievomont in the broader aspects of 
readinc instruction. (13) 

'.Cartei^ J6 MdGifmis (9) define reading disability as 
inability to learn to read vjhen taught by ordinary , 
classroom procedures. Thi,s deficiency, is observable : 
-in the student's v;hole onviroiunent and may affect his 
educational, social, and eraotiohal adjustment. Ho . ^ 
student should be classed as a case of reading dis- < 
ability solely on evidence presented by reading-test 
scores. Such testing would constitute only a fraction 
of tho evaluation,. All factors in the case should be 
given consideration. Evaluation of reading includes 
not only the use of forjiial or standardized moaoufos but , 
also the use of information gathered by informal methods; 
vihich pe!£»mit j^he teacher to adapt the testing to the 
particular needs and abilities of the students. 

What are some of the more common informal techniquof j 
of appraising reading ability? Most authorities in 
the field of reading agree that teachers are able to 
estimate informally the student needs through 1) obser- ■ 
vation, casual conversation, and analysis of their \Jorlc, 
2) case histories or records, and 3) informal testa. 
The teacher, by. observing the individual student in a 
classroom situation, talking vjith him, and studying his 
viritton examinations or compostiona is capable of dis- 
cerning certain manifestations of reading disability. 
The teacher is able to find out considerable informatios 
about his reading ability, interests, and need for road* 
ing. When the student reads orally, the teacher can 
immediately detect mispronunciation, substitutions, in- 
sertions, omissions, additions, repetitions, and rever- 
sal of letters, syllables, vjords, and phrases (8). It 
is possible to note manifestations of emotional and j' 
perso^ality deviation, inability to do satisfactory 
academic vjox»k, rate of reading, and to secure a check . 
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of comprehension in torms of aummaries or questions 
over the material ho has read* 

Diagnosis from observation begins with the student's 
appearance at the first conferenca and should continue . 
throughout his course in remedial readingf . Some clues 
-which may aid the instructor in perceiving \vhQt ia 
vjrong with the student's reading process are presented 
by Triggs (11): 

1) Articulation-- observation of the student reading 
silently will show presence of lip movement, ih- 
dicating articulation of all or part of each' 
word he reads, forcing undue attention tC eaph 
Word. A comparison of oral and silent reading 
rates is also an aid to^ detection of articula- 

' tion as. well as the student^s reading habits* 

2) Head movement~unnece3^ary head movement hinders 
accurate perception and decrease^ rate of read- 
ing. . 

3) Eye movomQnts— usually a symptom,- not a cause, 
of poor roadixig, T^hoy are the result of other 
disabilitiGs, faulty comprehension, or limited 
vocabulary and are best attacked by improving 
general reading skills. If a student's other 
reading disabilities are corrected, eye move- 
ments will probably take care of themselves. 

4) Use of mechanical aids— the tendency to point 
with a finger or pencil is a good indication 
something is wrong. 

5) Work or study habits — since study skills and 
reading skills are closely related. It is some- 

! times difficult to distinguish between them. 

I Note how thoroughly the student seems to concen- 

trate, how well he handles exercises, hov; much 
time he requires to complete certain tasks, and 
} y how well he follows directions. All these fac- 

I tors are important in diagnosis and remedial 

I treatment.. Does the student do as little as 

I possible, or is he a hard worker? It is advis?- 

I able to correct poor study techniques before 

J attempting any type of Remedial wo!rk. 
Case history is another method which is valuable in 
O diagnosis of reading problems which are, so complex that 



tho otiidonts vjould be more able to gQin^a realistio 
undorajbandins of their probloms and bo more likely to 
anpiAnvo roaponsibiilty for overcoming their disabilities 
if thoy v;oro hnncTlod In individual bonforonooa. The 
way in which tho atudenb io roforred to thb reading 
olinio or to the reading spooialiat largely detorminoo 
. tho ^tjnccoaa of therapy.. Gocuring a hintoxy of tho 
Dkiulont'a pcadnmic aolilovomonba, intoi^ooto, and family 
baolciji'ound ahould bo a part of the diagnostic procosa, 
for it often aids in choooing the best remedial approcch. 
Triggs (11) feels that a good case history should in- 
clude: 

1) A measure of scholastic aptitude and perhaps re- 
sults of intelligence tests. 

'2) Past high school record — grades, subjects, and 
teachers, etc. -*-vjhich would disclose physical 
illnesses, changes of school, absences, and the 
typo of viovk ho has done in courses requiring a 
groat deal of reading. ^ 

3) Special abilities and vocational interests, 
which may provide motivation to develop necessary 
reading skills for his chosen profession. 

4) Health history, which may reveal important^ de- 
viations in tho areas of hearing, eyesight, and 
speech. 

5) Doth objective and subjective estimates of per- ^ 
sonality, which at best can only indicate generaill' 
areas of maladjustment and are unreliable in the 
hands of untrained personnel. ^ 

6) Educational and Socio-ecomonic status of the v^^^. 
family. ""''^ 

7) Extra-curricular activities, which xvill enable ;*|- 
the clinician to select reading material of in— 
terest to the student and also aids in establish- 
ing rapport". \ 

Information of the above nature may be gathered 
from the student*s cumulative record, conferences With 
the student, parents and teachers of the student. It 
is wise to work out some procedure for recording the 
data. If there is no definite system and place for re- 
cording the information, it may become lost or des'troyed 
and all the work will have been i^n vain. Compilation 
of the case history should continue througliout the 
remedial program, miis information will also be valu->y 
able later as part of the student *s permanent record 
or' in research^. 

i^iiiiiiii 



A" thirdl method of appraisal is by toats. The 
stanaardized tegt has definite advantages in at J-east 
throe aroad; 1) dotorjuieation of the range of reading 
ability in cXaoo groapings, Z) determination of the 
range of achiofomont in cor bain phaoos of reading, such 
as word racosnition, comprohondion, and vocabulary, 3) 
in. moaonrlns the amounit of gain ro suiting from inatruo- 
tlon« Such toots indicate little concerning detailed 
reading abilities and should not bo relied on as a com- 
plete guide for direpting instruction, especially for 
individual students (5). Traxlbr (10) made a critical 
survey of 28 siltsnt readin(^^:&es4v§ which could be used 
as diagnostic measures. If a tes^'^iaajtled^'^J^ or . 
more separate scores, it \vas condidered diagnokitic in 
nature. Forty-nine (49) typos of reading ability y/ere 
tested with the 28 tests which he Judged fairly reliable 
valid instruments. He stated that the diagnostician 
.is more . important than the test and that no one test 
thoroughly measures all kinds of reading ability. 

How then will you attempt to diagnose these detailed 
reading ^abilities which cannot be measured by standard- 
ized tests? Durrell (5) points out that the following 
' areas can bo sati;3factorily moantired by infoxvaal tests: 

1) Reading intorost and attitude and the amount of 
' voluntary outside reading. 

2) ?/ord skills employed in silent reading. ^ 

3) Study skills, detailed reading, skimming; associa- 
tional skills, use of the dictionary, and parts* 
of a book. 

4) Suitability as to the reading difficulty of the 
materials used in classroom instruction. 

The following reading skills are measured by in- 
formal or non-standardized tests; 
1) Word analysis 
2*) Oral reading 

3) Oral recall (aided or unaided by questions) 

4) ' Written recall (aided or unaided by questions) 

5) Speed of reading 

6) Vocabulary y 

7) Critical reading 

8) Study and libraiy usage skills . 

Proper use of informal testa, supplemented by obser- 
vation, will yi^ld for the competent teacher information 
of sufficient diagnostic nature tb be useful in meeting 
the individual needs. 

-Q^^he resourceful teacher who utilizes all of the 



informal toQhniquoo of apprQiaal— -0-b3orvationo^ caso 
hiotorioa or DtudioBi and informal tests — ill be doing 
a eroQt dear In mooting and ovoroomins tho needs of tho 
student, . i ' \ 
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CHECKING. COLLEGE STUDENTff^ VISION 
/ Ralph W. House 

State Teachers College, KirkavUle, Missouri 



It is a difficult task for tfte college profossor, 
a layman insofar" as vision la concornodp to mko a . ^ 
satisfactory examination of a dolleee stu'dorit's, vision 
as a screening exafaination. The la tw does not permit 
a layman to make a diagnosis? Furthermore, the com- 
mercial tests de signed '^I'or a teacher to Use in making 
a screening examination pl'bduce data which ar6 usually 
not under st*andabie to th^ eye specialist, and also^^adl. 
to recognize the usual toleration limit s^.establifihed 
by eye specialiats» Hence, the problems, involved in 
makijig a sareenjLng examination of a colleger at udent's 
vision status for referral to an eye specialist ;is one 
' that deserves our best brand or'thinkingt 

Absolute Ya3:ues 
A screening exajiiiiiation conducted by a layman 
should bo directed toward obtaining Absolute values for 
the college atuffanfr'a vision status when referred to 
an eye. specialist • ' The absolute values are (1) ^visual 
•acuity status (reductipn of vision in one qr both eyes), 
'!(2) available focussing' pov;er of both eyes (amplitude^ 
of accommodation), (S) Astigmatic" status, (4) binocLiilar- 
status (muscle balance status), (5) anemic st^tus,^ (6) 
scotoma status, and (7) normal, M'ar, or nearsightedness 
status. 

The Layman^ s Ejcamination of the College Studeht^s Vision 

Status 

Eye specialists are in agreement as to the best 
target to use in determining visual acuity or sharpness 
of vision, namely, the illiterate - E target. Optical 
companies .'have illiterate - E test chart ^ for sale. A 
mask should be used as the mask ^irevents memorization^ 
of the position of the E - symbol. The opening in the 
mask should be large enough to accommoda^te. the largest 
E target used. Cut the large chart containing the £ 
targe'ts.for 20 feet, 30 feet, 40 feet and 50 feet in 
. ^ strips; each strip contains* th^e E targets for a 
specified distance such as 20 fe6t, 30 feat, 40 feet, 
etc. The strip must be the sauie width. The E - targets 
?or 20 feet a^d^30 feet must appear near the top of the 
JvJ^strip in order that Vhey may be ^seen by the case as the 

•* ' ■ 
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i-hfi" BtriT) rost on the batton which la 

^^^ho mitorato E - symbol aro pointing. 

of tho illltora^o y ^ ^ imkins the 

An ° S°ror approximately tv,elve 

examination. Aj^^^f^f ^eoesaa^y for the oxamlnex 
IncheD aquQrej,ill ^^^e^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ 

r-ohrp:d\fo r^tanf afproxlmately ^o-S^t'^/?S?y- 

Tfen JeS'mTront of the mask permitting the hole 
tts rakra.;p£^app.« 
tho mirror. You are novi ready to examine -cna 
vision otatus. ■' 
^o^fs^a on tha 5D-IooV atrip aaKlng case 

to do. Yoa aro nov, «"«y,*°°Jf°*\^J?io you teat hla. 
oaso-a oyoa; oco-luSo oaao'a left ayo rtllo V 

gooao-noolc doBk lamp. ,' to.t hv ualnR tha 20- 

Tho examlnor should boGin tho taat hy ^""E _ 

foot E-tarsot atrip. If coaa-a "=P°f 
:Srato on tha 20-foot f ^^"^f iflf a^a ana 

T'^hia 'XaffirtHb "^^ZZf.. of chaJ.ad 
Ma1lS.?'oya If oao^a raaponaaa ara lOOJJ acourato. 
• ht tos I0/2S ;iaual acuity In tha laft aya. 

-i^SS^Sccluda caaa.a ^^Jf-^^^,^^ 
^l^-iroLrrap'oiL^^ ^Siact. P Ja . 
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.i„«l 25 dlotter lens before his xisht eye; usd three 

4lopters «f "J.^^ «°°7,%i%°5°°or plusS.OO diopter, 
eyes are far-f-sishted..' - 

Of case's lo'ft ^l^^^^f/' ^^ly „hen tli^ oornoa has 

"TondiUc/tao^n as^pertcc* -so a ^ -.^1?^ 

Yrts'oph:r r f ft r^noy «rtho eyes to deviate in- . 
l^idr^rSyperpboria ie a Je^e-y^or^one aya^to^d^^^ 
viate up\iord. Heterphoria ib ouo " 
Qll the types of imperfect muscle balance. 

in chfcjcins t^-^*-S-:::,^^rorSL in t^^^^^^ ' 
aMner places ^^f/Jj " tS Lns 1^^^^^ 

■frame and over ^^^^.^i^^^X'a So^cell flashlight thjit . 
a ^°^^*/°J;,/^ardboa?^ placed irirtr2nt of 

S h alap^pu^of-lce a'amall hole t^e A 
the buip, viiin " /.^V / ^jjoaj,^ before you insert .it.VX 

■ • ^"g T.""S%lS%r>Se=riaS?""TKJ'-/aTriply, 



ntpiy bo ^ny ono of throo rosppnoo^; (1) the red line runs 
throucJi tho llfiht (orthophoria) (3) tho red lino is 
o-bovo thb llehk (loft hypori[^oria) ,;and (3) tho red lino 
iT3 bolcAj tho liG:;Jit (rifiht h^orphoria). Only the first 
roaponse listed abovo indicatos that thofo is no hyper- 
phoria or latent dovlat ion of tho eyes vertically. 
Priam loriooG aro O^ood over tho loft eyo *^to moasure the 
amount' of imbalonco. ' ^ v 

'Thp oxamlnor turns tho handle on^ tho Maddox Multiply 
rod lono to a vortical position and again holds tho ' 
flashlight about 13 inches from easels noj^. This timo 
as indicted by the handle on' the Maddox Multiple-rod 
lens the red lino \^ill bo iij a vertical positioji. The 
examiner says, "Do you see the red line td the right of 
the vilxito light, through the white light, or ^to the left 
of the \9hite light?" Case may respoM in one of the 
three ways as follo\vs; (1) to*the right of the ^white 
light (esopOTria); \Z) through the \3hlte' IJ^ght (ortho- 
phoria); or (3) to the loft of the whj|fce: light (exophor- 
ia). Prism lenses are used over the left eye to mea- ^ 
sure tho amount of^ muscle imbalance. At near point 2^ 
to 4^ prism diopters' of oxphoria is c*onsider6d to be 
only a slight amount of muscle Imbalance.* « 

Romombor vjo see with tho fovea in the . back, of each 
eye. This is significant ,^to keep in mind, when check- 
ing, students for hotoroph^ia. ' ^ ^ 
An emic Status « . ^ 

The Jeldmn Adqptomoter is*used in'measurihg the 
student *s anomic status. "Tho Feldman Adoptometer Is 
ensy to operate and ghould bo used by the teacher as a 
'screening test for secondary anemias as evidenced by a 
Vitamin A deficiency. It Is sold 'by the American Opti- 
cal Company, and in 1945, it cost sQventy-five dollarsji 
'Scotoma i 

The oyo specialist should make . the examinatioiv of 
1ihe> student's eyes for evidence of scotoma. It can be 
done by an ambitious and energetic college i)rofessor if 
he uses a good perimeter. 

Materials Heeded for Chocking Vision 

I. Visual Acuity, and Farsightedness ^ 

A. Mask out of' Cardboard box*...... 

B. Illiterate-E:;test'Card. 

C. Ono /I. 75 dibpter lens fdr far^ 

sightodnosq'. 



COST 

loo.oo 

.50 
1.00 



D. Gooso-Wock DgqIc Lamp 2.50 

E. Mljror, ♦•••_1l20 

^ ' / ' TOTAL $ 8 ,00 $ . 8^00 

II, Eyo^lusolo Imbalajico Tosto 

A. lladdox Multiple-Kod Teat Lons.,,..^ 5,50 

B, * naohliGht .l, ....... . 1*50 

0, PrLoJii Lonooo: o,50, l,a/,a, 4,6,8,. 14,00 

--^ 'TOTAL plToO ^ 29.00 

III, Avallfable-FocuoinG-towor Teot ^ ^ 

A. lloorfield Trial Fromo ....^9.50 

B. Plus Lonoeo:.0.25,0.50^0«75,1.00, 

1.25,1.50 6.00 

TOTAL ^25.50 ^ 54.50 

ivi V(oodon Mask.' $4.50 $ 59.00 

V» Retinoscopic TeclmlquQ a ' . 

A. Retinoscope. :ff27«5a/' 

B« Extra Plus Lenses: 3,4|5,6. . . • • • . 5.00 
\ 0. Extra -Lenses:- -i,-g,*l|-2,-3,-4, 

^ -5,-6 ^ B.OO 

^ * TOTAL $40.50 $ 99.50 

VI. Scheina4;ic Eye.......^. .^^10. 00 :iilQ9.50 

VII, Edjuos Eyo Kit fc Storooocope ^ 8,00 )|^117,50 

Far and MerfS? ViAon Values 
. Kypormetropia under iSMioptors io'called., low; be- 
tvjoen 3 and 4 diopters, moderate ; --and ^over 4 diopters, 
is called high. Myopia umder 3 diopters, is called low; 
between 3 and 6 diopters, moderate ; and over 6 diopters, 
hlRh, Covmn, 168; 1945, 

T.he tleaning ' of The Phoria^ 
Orthophorta^ -The case has perfect eyelmuscle balance. 
Heteropjiorla— 'Imperfect eye-muscle imbalance includes 
all types. £xophoria -^-a tenderly for the posterior part 
of each eye to deviate outward /^ Esophoria^ -A 'tendency 
of the posterior part of each eyeball to deviate inward » 
Hy perphoria — A tendency for the posterior part or one 
' eyo to deviate upward . Cyclophoria — A tendency for the \ 
vertical meridian of the posterior part of one eyo to 
deviate from the vertical position. Exophoria .or Eso - 
phoria (far point) of 1 dec;roo to 2 decree is normal; 
Exophoria to 4 degrees is a slight amount, 

* Q In opinion* there are "three things that are wrone 
.gj^i^lth^he corjnercial to-cts on the market for teachers to Y 
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uae in ocreoning vi»ion. First, they cost too much* 
Socond, thoy nro not accurate ejaough. Third, they use 
a langufngo that the eye specialist is usually no^t fam- 
iliar with. 

Sources of Information 

American Optical Company ' — 

1005 Walnut Street * 

Kansas City 6," Missouri 

May, Charles H. , Diseases of the %e, Baltimore. 
William Wood and Co., 19^3. There is a later edition. 
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ANALYSIS OF READING QUESTIONNAIRE FOR 
TEXAS SOCIETY FOR COLLEGE 
TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 
Albert J« Kingston 
Texas Ao and College 

The follov/ing analysis is 'based Uporv the quea- 
tlonnalroo returned in the opring of 1953 to Oscar S. 
Causey, Texas Christian University. Of this total, 
29 were received from four year colleges and 15 from 
junior colleges. * 

I, In response to the question: s Does your institu- 
tion offer courses in reading methods , remedial 
reading, clinical proQedHires and/or other simi- 
lar courses to prepare teachers to teach reading 
In public schools?' 

Fourteen junior colleges responded negative- 
ly and only one, Howard County Junior College, 
listed courses in the teaching of reading. 

Twenty-seven senior colleges indicated that 
tfiey offered two or more preparatory courses. 
,Two senior colleges, Lamar Tech and the Uhlver- 
nXty of St. Thomas, do not offer work in this 
area. ^ 

, Due to the diversity of course offerings 
no attenjpt was made in this initial tally to 
classify the courses as to objectives and scope. 
It was significant, however., that most of the 
courses are directed toward elementary school 
teaching and only four schools reported ' spe dial 
courses which deal with High School reading\er 
se . Many institutions regarded thoir rea^in^ 
qourses as serving a dual purpose, satisfying 
both high school and elementary school needs. 

II. In res^ionse to the ^Auestion: Is provision made 
for the cbllege students in .these classes to 
identify 'and study reading problems by observ- 
ing or teaching elementary, or high school boys 
and girls? ^ • 

' Twenty-two' of the twenty-seven institutions 
offering courses In reading raakejprovisions for 
their s^tudents to observe or to teach element- 
ary or high school children in the classrooms. 
(It ia not clear whether this provision is in' 
addition to the normal practice teaching ro-^ 
quiremonts). Five schools didh^t ret)ort. 



NinotQon schools roportod tho uno of a cqso 
method procoduro for trainine prospoctivo teach- 

°^°*0f tho tvjolvo colloGOQ which operate readinG 
iQboratorioQ or clinics, oicht of them proyW^ 
somo opportunity, for prospective teachers to ob- 
oervo and study elementary or hicU school child- 
ren in these situations, . 
III. As proviouoly montionod only twelve of the ro- 
portinc four yoar collocos operate readinc IQD- 
oratoriOQ or clinics. Thus fifteen of the re- 
portinc flouior institutions db not furnish this 
service. None of the' junior collecos reported 
oporat ins a clinic. ,4.., 

It is intorestinc tsh note the diversity in 
"responsible departments among colleges vjhich do 
operate readins. procrams., - These are tallied 

NO. of 

Department Institutions 

(a) Guidance Services 2 

(b) Department of Education ^ 5 
• (0) Doporbmont of ^Jsycholoey ' ^ 

(d) Department of Encliali 1 
Those viith dual responsibility 
Education ond Psycholocy 
Departments ^ 
Educational Psychology and 

Encli oh Department s 
Education and English 



1 
1 

TOTAL 12 



IV. Only fourteen institutions report the use of 
standardized tests to discover the roadine abil 
ity of prosepctive toachero. Two other institu 
tions report that they use standardized tests 
with selected groups of students i. e. those 
who enroll in' specific courses. Only three 
schools report the use of teacher made tests; 
V. Eleven collecos offer a course /lesigned apecifl 
cally to improve the reading ability of their 
students. Five institutions grant credit alid 
six do nob give credit for this course. 
VI. In response to tho question: lias your institu- 
0 tion mde a study to determine the amount of 

ERJC ■ reading done by prospective students beyond 
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textbook aaoisnmenta? Throe InGtitutlons Indicated 
that they had done inforiml otudioo. Theoe Inotitu- 
tlono Qro ToxqdiSoutlimoot OoIIqgo, Boot Texas Baptist 
Oollo^o, and A/otln OolloBO. None had tho reoults 

VII. ftuoDtipns submitted: ^t. ^ 

1. V/hat methods can be uoed to improve the road- 
inc comptoncy of' proopootivo teaohors if 
clinioo or special oouroeo ore not available? 

2. Can all departmento of an institution In. 
which proapective teachers enroll for courses 
be made avmre of their responsibilities to- 
vmrd Improvine tho readins ability of the stu- 
dents? If so, ho\^? ^ 

3. What poxcentaee of i«?oopectivb teachers take 
an active interest in readinG current events? 
Can this be Improved? Hmv 

4. What Dtepo are collecQQ taking to improve the 
lancuOjCO handicaps of Spanish speaking stu- 
dents? is teacher preparation being dir- 
ected toTOrd this end? . 

5. What is the place of the readtng programMn 
todays s school? 

6. Should reading bo taught as a part of a lan- 
guage arts course? 

1. What should be the role of teloviflion and 
other audio-visual techniques in teacher pre- 
paration? 

8. Should the teacher begin with a plaimed read- 
ing prograr.i or should she* start viith a knovj- 
ledge of her children? 

9. By what methods can one prevent reading dif- 
ficulties? ) 

10. What is the pl^e of phonetics in the reading 
program? ^ 

11. To vihat extent should the teacher of any sub- 
ject area be equipped to teach the proper 
metJiods of reading that particular area? 

121 What specific prc^aration'^in reading does the 
elementary teacher need? 

13. llm can'\ve get more administrators to enroll 
in courses or workshops which relate to read- 
ing? 

14# What kind of in-service training would bo 
most beneficial to teachers of reading? 
VIII# Other topics in vihich interest v;aa expressed re-- 
plated to the administration of readinb prograjiis 
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or clinioo for college studentst ftueotione in 
thl0 area inoluded the oost of a program, who 
ohould bo rosppnoible for it, shotild credit be 
offered. 
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A PUOGRAKl AT NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE, 

(OKLAHOMA) 
Ernest A» Jones 
Northeastern State College 



Tho ReadlPC Laboratory at Narthoastorn'Stato Col- 
;loce bocan oporotlon In Soptombor, 190St Tho labora- 
tory Id housod In the Education Dulldlnc In rooms 15 
and 17t Tho physical facilities consist of q rocep- 
tioh room^ five cubicles for diagnosing and romodial 
Instruction, director's office,- projection room, and 
reading room. The program includes developmental 
reading courses for college students, offering them* 
complete reading diagnosis and developmetttal training 
in bas£o reading fundamentals, to include spelling, 
tachistoscopic training, metroniscopic film training, 
accolegator training and other devices, and wo j'k books 
— ^ designed to Improve reading efficiency, A reading 
' methods course is offered In the Department of Educa- 
tion and is .taught by the director of the Reading Labr 
^' oratory. Students enrolling in these . courses receive 
tvjo hours of lecture and discussion and tliree hours 
0/ laboratory vjorlc, ' - 

. ^ ^^Tho labora4;ory vjork consists of individual or . 
smil group instruction of elementary and high school ^ ^\ 

students viixo are retarded in reading. These oloment- 
ary atudonts are primarily local students. Reading 
cliar,noaJ.n is oTforod to porsons of any age throughout 
' tho Northoantdrn State Oollogo district and remedial 
techniques advised. During surmnor terms public school 
^ children of "all ages do resident work for nine weeks 
in conjuncisior with the regular supimer school held in 
the colloge training school. At this time in-service 
^ toaohors taking graduate work in either special pro- 
blems in reading or clinical practices in reading do 
laboratory work with these pupils, * 
\ Adult courses are offered throughout the North- 
eastern State College- district. The current one has 
an enrollment of oigliteon. During the sp|rins semester 
an adult cliass will be held. Additional isorvices 
available at the Reading Laboratory, as isolated tests, 
include i^^itelligence tests, achievement tests,, spelliflg 
visual acuity, audiometer, opthalmograph, readiness, 
voice recording and play back, and phonetic inventory, 
Q The Reading Laborjitory is under the direction of Dr. 
£I^CSi*i^®^'t A. Jones, 78 ' 



READING IMPROVEMENT IN INDUSTRY 
D.D. Hunt 
Humble Oil C6. , Houston, Texas 

V/hQt is* this business of "spood roadinc7" Much has . 
* boon v;ritton about it in rocont years; roany ' claimoi 
Qdmo Qlmoot fantasbic, hav-O boon made for the results 
of relatively short poriodo of training. They are really 
not unmindful of tho acQ-old appeal; "Do the AifQ of 
the party —-learn to play the piano in ten easy lessons," 

The'"avoraGO executive" has been told very bluntly 
that he does not knovJ hovj to; read-, .that hi a reading, 
gonoraliy, is equivalent to that of a seventh-grade 
schoolboy, HonODtly, this has been presented as "fact," 
su^bstantiated by tests of more than a thousand, execu- 
•tives. Those men were tested either in special univer- 
• aity ''clinics or by profosoionnl reading consultants. 
They have been told that aftor only 15 to 20 hours 
- * of "Tending training," they inay expect to find their 
reading spaed .doubled and comprehension of ivhat they 
road inci^eajpod. Even tho sovonth-grado schoolboy vjould 
go .for a proposition like thatl 

Preliminary Vfork 
Anything that holds the faintest ray of hope f or - 
making tho job of the industri^ manager a bit easier Is 
gonorally viorth a trial. It mdf have bpen just some 
such Toelin:: as this that led some of pur executives to 
ask the question: What is this business of speed read- 
ing? To got an ansvrer to that qiiestion, a very careful 
bu>t not too conclusive investigation vjas made of what 
was actually being done in reading training in this area,- 
It was not too conclusive because at that time nowhere 
in the Southwest could we find where a reading course 
had been conducted in ind^ustry. However, w(f recommended 
to managemon^t that an experimental course, in which they 
would serve as "guinea pigs," be conducted by a profes- 
sional readin.3 instructor llanagemont agreed and a 20- - 
hour course was conducted ^n Company tine in the genpral 
offices in Houston by Dr; iSelma E,. Kerr of Tulane Univdr- 
sity., Tho ronults of this bourse were sufficiently en- 
cor\ra:;i]i: to pr0i:ipt ruuacoJi^nt to a^ovo tho course on 
a continuia; basis to bo coridactod by mer.ibors of the 
TralniJio Diyi'^Jio'^- 7 
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Tho oxpVx'Uu/nlTaX "courso ohowodf thdt* aomo charicQS 
\voro noc900Qry to qdnpt it to induotrlnl nooda. One 

, , of tho blsGosJ probloma in c^onduotinc a roQdiiig im- 
\ /provoment course in industrJ^ lioa in tailorinc; it to 
fit the circu/iistancea peculiar to induatry# Thus far, 
"otudonto" havo boon from upper inanof^omont lei^'cla. 
Thoy are executives vjho, for tho moot part, are al- 
ready overloaded with reaponaibilitioG, Today* s pro- 
blems always look BigGor than tomorrow's; thore is 
little time for anything but current activitioo. This' 
makes it difficult for theio. to meet \^ith any creat de- 
gree of regularity or at specific times. Therefore, 
sustained attondanoo consitutos one problem. ^ 

The duration of tho course, the frequency and 
lensth of xaeetings are necessarily limited, ^The scopo 
o^ tho course must bo Given careful consideratiorir 
Even in small croups, there is a vjide divergence in 
such characteristics as age, formal education, back- 
ground, and experience, From a practical point of 
• view, it is impossible to spend much time on such 
; essential elements of readinc improvement as vocabu- , • 
lary dovolopninnt and concentration oxercison. Most of 
the training li"^ those pliasos is incidental to othor 
aspects of tho course. , This course vjas ort;anized and 

^ prosohtod \iith a consideration of these and other cir- 
ctimstancos. 

Orgiani za tion of .Course 
JSach class is limited to 12 members or "students". 
They iliQet during re3ular work hours 'Qt a frequency of 
twice each week for a period of 10 weeks. Each meet- 
ing Is 1?; hom^g^in lennith. The first meeting of each 
ola^'^.s is dev^^ed entirely to a test to determine the 
beginriinr; reading rate and comprehension of each mem- 
ber. Diacnostic, Sur^rey Section tests are used throu^ 
out the course. The sec end. meeting is spent in orien- 
tation. An explanation is given of just hovj the 
\- course will bo conducted. Each piece of equipment 

usc^d in the course is demonstrated and its purposes ex- 
plained. At this point, an explanation of the mechani- 
cal aspects of tho. reading process, is given the group 
and the premise is j3sba^Iished that we proceed on the 
basis of correcting certain mechanical faults. To . 
supplement this explanation, -a lO-Jiiinute ji\otion pictiu-'o 
^ "Lm ontitled* "Speeding Your Readiiig" is shown. 
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. - T\')0 Phases of the Course. 

With ■tho'^c opt ion of the 11th raeotinfi, which marks 
*tho mid-vmy point of baa -course, ond tha SOth, or last 
moGtins, of each course, oil of th9 others follow the 
aamo' pottorn. this, thbn, dividos the course into tvjo 
phases: four meetincs for orientation and tootim, and 
"16 moo tines for the actual trQinins. Docinning with 
the third meeting , tho Icass is divided i^^o two sec- 
tiona of six "students" each. ^ 

ThQ trainine is also divided inta two parts, group 
and individual work. While one soctfon is given the 
croup trainine, the other is Given Individual training 
in another room.- The duration of each part is. 40 min- 
utes. There is a 10-minute coffee break between sessions 
which eivos tima for relaxation and chance of classroom. 
The Group tTsining includes 15 minutes on tachisto- ■ 
scopic esiercises, 10 minute^/on written perceptual 
trainine exercises, and 1& minutes exercise on readins 
films projected by the Speed-Reader. ^ 

That half of each training period given to indivi- 
dupl work includes .25 minutes of practice reading on 
the Reading Accelerator. Practice reading material is 
taken from the Rcndor' s .Digogj., Qoronoj. and" solectod 
novels. During tho last 15 minutes of oach of these 
periods, a leading test from SEA Better Read^^^ 
is given^/'^hese ore taken alternately, paced by the 
Reading Accelerator and unpaced. By these tests, daily 
progres^s of each individual is indicated. Progress is . 
also 4itorminod and compared with that shovm by the 
roadlflg book testa, by dthor Diagnostic, Survey Section 
. tests! given at tho midday point of the course and at 
the end. °. 

• Results of the Course " 
In brief, our i'studenta" found at the end of a 30- 
hour course, they read 86% faster .than thoy did at the 
beginning and, at the same time, their comprehension of 
what' thoy read increased ivfo.. Five months after they 
had completo'd the course, they found that they retained 
5095 of their gain in reading speed and 51.5^-of their 
increase in comprehension. It will be interesting to 
see what flhis retention looks like one year after thes-Q 
people finished the course. 
Z";^ ' The table on page 76 shovjs the individual progress 
attained through tho course and the rdtontion of pro- 
grass f ivo eionths after completion for .18 of the 24 
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iiiBmbors enrolled in tv;o different classes since the 
exporimontal course. The other six niembors of these 
Groups iwere unavailable for the retention tests • 

Nov^, if \ie could define "yeading," \ve mieht be 
ablo to tell whether this, is good or bad. V/e would 
at least biS able to tell if the tests on speed and 
oomprohonoion havq any validity with respect to a 
porson^s real ability to road and comprohond. But, 
aVtho present, we Icnow of no better means for detor- 
' mining proga^ess so we use this means as a yardstick 
until some better device is suggested. Possibly the 
best indicfiition of success la the unanimous feeling'^ 
among "students" that the course helped them a great 
deal. 

We are particularly indebted to Dr« A. J« Kingston 
of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College \m to 
Mrt Oscar S* Causey of Texas Christian Universrty for 
their advice and counsel. If this course may be^^n- 
• sidered successful, they certainly deserve much of 
the credit. We have drawn freely from all that^ we 
have observed and heard^ in the way of techniques and 
practices, and have Attempted to organize and apply 
. them to the best advantage undor the' circumstances 
peculiar to industry. 
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SOjMife .FACTORS IN THE READING BACKGROUND 
\ OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
■ , - Oscar S. Causey . j 
' V'^ ' . . Texas Christian Univcsrsity 

Prinoipala-,of roprooontativo hlflh oohoolo in ono . ^ 
atuto woro xaquos^ocl to furnioh information that vmo 
'ooniiiderod by tho writer to bo of valua in dotorminins 
, oom^/^f thO" sicnifioant faotors-ln tho r^oadinc baok- 

gydund of polleco stadonta. Prinolpals of high ; 
/'Rbhoola of various si^es^ both rurar*and urban, woro 
re(|uoQtod to cooporato. One hundred replies were^-re- 
celvGd promptly. c 

One request was f pr comment upon thd often ^?e« 
poated sta1;emonti\ '^Bvery high school toacher should be 
a reading teacher"; The folloriing fifty comments aro^ 
typiooi of thope' received. 
•1. Excellent atatemont. * 
2. Nof poasible or practicable. , i 
Zl Yes^ this is i^rue ovon with mathematldo. . 
4. It is a^^nice idea but hardiy true.^" The average 
toacher^ la -not prepared to teach reading. 
^ 5. 'True, ^t most eachers do, not have the time for 

, much'si^porvised reading. . ^ 

/6. In ^gpnior high school, no. Not practicaJ^^Just , 
as^well say that all should be a "shop, miSc, or 
Spanish .teache;r. ^ Perhaps all English teacher-s 
B.hould. 

^ 7'. As true aa-can be, but we have few convertsi^ How- 
ever, we^ need to get our feet on the ground and do 
the* Job we should do before-the high school gets 
%theiii. ' - 

1 8. Ideal, but will never be done, 

* 9. Yes,, accbrdinf^ to their training and ability, ht)W- 
^ ever; .specialists are/needed in this, field and a 
definite readings program' establiiaihed in sp^ad and 
comprehensidn. . • ' ' 

^ 10. Too liti;le,'Voo late." c ^ 
11 ♦Reading can be taught effectively only when it is 

taught JUj every claq:a - not in just a reading class. of 
12. This is an important statement, but is somewhat ^ •] 
limited "bocaua^ of lack of ^reading skills of many *f 
tO(achera« / [ - | 

13'. Yes, except »*that tho subject content, areas to be - ? 
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oxDlorod. and volivninoua oultlvation of tl^oo opoolal 

U.r'nrn;* havo a e.ood reading ptoorom until thie; 

l5.^oTto«ohor i. a rondinc toachor. S*ho teaohoo tho 
flhild bo pot throuGht from tho printed poso. Evory 
. toiihor is conoornSd ;.ith ^ooabu^^ry dovolopmont of 

• l6.^:rrS^racho:r:;aohor ahould.-bo Intorctod in 

tlo Gonoral improvoiaont of roadinc but-opocinl train- 
ins i'O'nocoatiury for romodial vjork. „ 
17 .Tho atQtomont.is tru9, but so far «o havo failod to 

" • lalToarar'irouriSdo.roadiiH. .ith a multitude of 

• i9.rfoobVlf loainins in nchool in depondont upon ability 
to road. Bocauoo of thoir inability to road. otu- 
donta v/ant tho toaohor to toll thorn tho anwiors. ^ 
Loaininr throuch roadinfl is mora offeotivo thorofore 
ioaohors nood to knov, hov, to tliach reading to faoili- 
tnto botbor roadins. ' , 

ro.l arroo - thio in notfonaiblo bocquoo of th6 many 
' dimcuUieo involved in high aohool ourriOulW, 

abilitioo, eto. 
PI Anvono who Ueachoa, toaoheo reading. 
?2 GoodrOQdinc habito and oRilla ore certainly eaoen- 
In the^earning situation of every high aohool 
miMlt-theroforo every toaohor ohould take proper 
Tofic; and give due consideration to the reading hab- 
it and skills of every pupin in every 3^^^^°*- , 
93 Most hirh school teachers are carrying such a hbavy 
loll S ?hey are unable .to have reading classes. 
Favor aving reading cesses and reading teacher . 
SvJng student credit vmen he takes reading ceurse. 
- 24.Devl?oping study slcills suitable to ^^^.^//J^^^^f^ 
subject, including various types of reading habits, 
r he Responsibility of every tocher. Teaching 
xAmedlal leading requires specialized training in 
" mobhoda of tojvchin&reading. '.Una 
^ • SS.Evory tcochor shouiTbo able to give .slovr pupils 
Bome holp^ in redding difficulty. 
?6 This is true, but it oversimplif ios tlie problem. 
I?*.!? a child can read, not just call ^-ords, it v;ill 
O ^ holp the chiM in aAy subject they are taljing, from 
ERJC mathomatlco to literature. 85 
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28. Vio Qubooribo to tMo/otatomont'. 

29. Thi8 ifl important bdoQUOo of the difforent typos of 
. roadinc roqwiromontj* in tho variouo aubjoot mattor 

Soiy'^airraoQna Wdry t^achor. should knovj and practice 
' taoTOa^nc toohniqJoa portlnont to his or hor sub- 
' iolu Soibnoe toaohbro or inathomatios teaohoro will 
' iiovo -n-mifforont vooUulnry, difforont organization 
■• of tjWttbOQkff arjd diyforent methods of roadinG. , 
-'^ ^otT toaohor ohoul|l Kbvo trainins in teaohlng read- 
er ifi his particular field. 
3t.Vo?rfev^Qro, Qoom3\that too many feel that atudento 

£rj3 lust' loQrn readlnBt Li ^ 

■ &3,If atudonto are, not taucht to road thoy aro going 
'to mko UttlQ pro^fSrosa in high school. Suroly, 
every *eachor tjhould strooa reading. ^ 
J53.!rhio io profebly true, but tho other often repeated 

Jtatomont is equally true, "What is everybody's 
' businoo3 is nobody's buoineoo." 
34. The atatemont apoaks for itself. • 
® 30.A recfdlng teacher la t specialist, 
pannot teach rqodins. 
SG.In a Bonao this io true, but as a^ 
■ the-olaDSoa are set up QO that attention to Reading 
problomo in the elnaaroom is almost impossible. - 
Lack 04- 'materiola keeps the aVerage high school 
tetiohor from being much help.* • 
.37.True; but owiry toaohor cannot do the Job reserved . 

for tho opociaJ.iat. . 
3a.Unle3S v<e have a coura'e that has for Jts primary 
objective the improvement of reading ability, every 
teacher munt teach reading in their other classes. 
39.1n W opinion, the statement is true. We are doing 

our best to make it a practice. 
40.1 believe the statement is true. 
' 41.0ur school does not have an established program for 
^ improvement of reading ability. ^ ^ . , 

42. Could this not- be done by each teaclftr teaching 
irooabulary peculiar to their oviit subject as well as 

' choosing current material and other material to the 

43. rheartily agree. Especially in high schoolsjrhere 
special reading courQea can or may not be included 

'( In curriculum. • • ' 
• 44.True but exceedingly difficult to secure. 
«^ i This should be true. Every teacher could have the^ 
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opportunity if tho propor tralninc iiad *)Oon provldad 
for' him or hor. * , 

4GiRon(Wnr, bolnr. of fundamontQl importonoo in, all €iot- 
ivibioaj oil toaohoro ohould bo onpablo of aooioting 
tho otudont; hov;ovor, I boliovo tiaat those teachoro 
viho ohould bb .oapociQlly troinod are tho 'Enelloh,^ 
npoooh, hintory, oo-ionpo - thoao^hoao' opursoo demantl 
oxtonoivo roadinc ' r 

47iEvory high ndhobl toadhor lG*a roadinc teoohor. 

40,Undor tho proobnt- ootup t-hia oooma to be truo* 
with adeq,uate roadinc proQranis in tho grades, It* 
uould not bo nocossary to such air extent, 

49, Not unloli^a ho is prepared; not a\hit or miss attGmJ)t 
at toctchins roadlng, ^ l 

50. Thoro is a dofinito need for reodlns inyprovement in 
the high schools, 

Tho principals wei^o albo asked tp indicate tite titled 
or position of tho* person in charg.e ^f readinfj In^/their 
roopoctive schools. The gunuriary of the Replies ,\arranG- 
od ,if^dOBcei^4rTie order of frequongy,. is as follows: 
Enclish toaMer,'^ roadinc teacher, counselor, director " ^ 
.of roadinc procram, principal, clasaroon toaphor, direo 
ftor of .curriculiun, laiaeuaco-arto toaohor, roadinc con- 
sultant, aupoi^isor of roadinc, dejp'artmont chairman, dir- 
ector of clinic, school supervisor. 

Four toon of tho schools reporting stated that high* 
school credit was given for courses in which the major 
GiTvphasis in the courses was placed upon ixnprovem^nt of 
^roadinc ability, Sovonty two percent of the -principals 
reported that they have .difficifiLty in ffnding teachers 
well qualified to teach reading in high school. 
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COUNSELING IN RELATION TO THE ^lEADING PROGRAM 

Tandy W. McElwcc 
LouioionA State University * 



^ Tho roniarkil that I tiHl raalco rolative to counool- 

ixiz and tho rcadlnc proGraa arc baaod priinnrily on tho 
roadliu: program as it ia brcanlzod at Louioiam Stato 
Unlvoroity* Tho roading progiram at Louitilana Stato 
Uaivoraity is qulto sfmllar in roany roopeoto to thoso 
in other institutions; yet in somo respects it is 
dif^oront. Pot that reason I T^ould like to take a 
few minutes to describe briefly the reading proeram 
at Louisiana State University* • ^ 

Tho Homedial Reading classes meet one hour a day, 
^ two days each week f oar e period of twelve weeks* The 
course is non-K:redit» 

Students who'^score below a scaled score of 49 on 
the Cooperatire BeaiiiUES Teatp Higher level, are en- ^ 
couroGOd to enroiUL to the; reading: coinrsei Approxi- 
mately onewthfrdl off the* aitadanta; acoara below that 
points It ia not oompuOIsory flnr students scoring be- 
low a acaledi acxua?® OH' 49' to^ anaroQlJL to tlio^ eourst^'^ bttt^ 
M a student oxmoiUJai ho) ia; oxpocitedl tO) completo) th® 
course^ip Ansr^atudenlii wSS^ wil3he::3; to> omnoflUL to the , 
ceurse) may do) ao^ regardOH&sas^M' hto aceaze,. 

Tho) p;ttogram\ Hb: tiasedl om g^oup linetamipriJ/loni raitti.or 
tham lindlrvl'dua^IL linnteuaUiion?., HalteariaOla ttaedi im th© 
rending; ciEaasaaj aire?:: Studly o£ Rjgadiine^ E^sercrises;, 
CToJlIegOj EeveJl.^ bjr RUrtlhi Stamng;;; aiMrtar> Days to^ ai More 
PQworJrU'JL TocatiuiPajzy By Etinlt andl Lowto; Reader^ s li^E geaty 
ani$ EiuqgQsefUilL Htead^oinig; lim CToJlJlegq^ biSr McC'aJlMater • The 
Tfetehiistaseop® oniJl raadiiing; SMmo; ore uaedl to ther. class* 
Readimisi Hisite AeeeleraitaaTs; ar© sOTiilable f oar use by the 
students oictsM® off the classes* 

I hope that the pxecedinis ccmnients, brief as tHey 
are, will help you te understand the remarlcs that are 
to follow, ' 

TIhe counseling relet iye to the reading program at 
^ .Louisiana State University may be divided into two 

broad areas; first ,j the counseling with students prior 
to their enrollment/in the reading course, and second, 
that counseling viijflch is done in connection with the 
reading course • ^ , 

^ ' The counseling that is done prior tb enrollment in 
gl^^the reading course is done by a' number of people aud 
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hao as Ito /iialn purppso tho Qoqunlntlns of atudonto with 
tho norvico tlial la-aVQllabLo to thorn. Tho aorvloe lo 
In tho form of tho roacUnR oouroo v;hioh is dosicned to 
holp atudonta improvo tlioir roading ability and oonso- 
quontly do bottor oolloco viork. It may ooom a bit odd 
that one would havo to "soil" roadinfs inprovomont to Q 
poraon vJho is a poor roador, bub in a program ouoh QO 
oura viUoro thoro ia no crodit to bo oarnod from takines 
tho oourao it oomotimos taUos quite a bit of salooinan- 
•ohlp to Got aorofia to tho studonta tha fact that" an im- 
proved roadinc a'bility v/ilX pay dividondo in all olaaoos 
takon. 

Tho first oounsolinG that io dono rolativo to tho 
roadinr, program is by mombors of tho faculty. Eaoh npv; 
freshman is asal^nod to n faoulty counaolor vihom he seea 
prior to recistration. The faoulty oounsolor disoussos 
ulth tho ntudont tho value of a good roadinc ability and 
and oncoura.:oa tho student to ^teko advantaco of the 
opportunity to onroU in the reading class if hia read- 
ing .ability is bolovj average. 

yhon tho student presents. himself for registration 
h-3 acaiu t.^lkn with a faculty member who assists him in 
rn.",l'iborinr:. This faculty mombor is npt . nooossarily his 
Tacrilty co\inr:oloT. Tho faculty mombor has available an 
alphaboblo rostor of all now fronlimou. Data relative 
• to tho r.tudorib»s porf orriianco on tho English, Chemistry, 
and ilnthoniabicn placomont tosts, his rank in his high 
school fjraduatinr; clans, and vihothor or not ho scored 
bojLou a ncnlo/l acoro of 49 on tho^rdading test are ^on 
bhia rq^jbor. Tho faculty mombor urges each student who 
. 3Co«*od bolpw a scaled score of 49 to enroll in the read- 
ing course 

Aftor >yho student, who scored below a scaled score 
of 49, has complobed rogistfation for his academic 
coursios ho moots rlT roprooontativo of tho Reading Dopart- 

'mont. Ho has already boon acguaintod with the reading 
program by the two previous cqnforb^ices with faculty 

"ncnbors and ab t^iis time the representative of the Read- 
ing Doparbmont discusses with him the organization of 
tho reading closnon and encoura£ios him to enroll in one . 
of tho clnsnos, Betyeen fiftyjind sixty per cent" of the 
nbudonbs scoriii; below a scaiqd score of 49 enroll in 
ono of bhe readliig Classes. , . .^->^ 

A chock is radc' of t\i6 nd^denic record of all stu- 
dontr3 .;:io ^ori invitod to onroU ^^^^ reading classes, 

" but did not do so and all of those students ore contacted 



again at tho timo thoy rogistor for tho sooond somos- 
tor# Tho roproQontativo of the Roadins. Dopartmont 
• QCSQin diouooaoa with thoao studonts tho valuo of a 
good readinc ability* and ougGOstq that thoy oould im- 
prove thoir acadomio work by improving thoir readincN. 
ability. A majority of theao studonto who did not on-/ 
roll In roodinc durinc; thoir* fir ot somootor and who 
failed to do oatiofnotory aoajloiiiio work during thoir 
domeotor do oiiroll in onfi of tho reading olnsoos thoir 
second somootor in sohool. 

The previous oonunonts may appear to have little 
rolQtionahip to couiisoling; but , in a program organized . 
on tho baois ao- that at Louisiana State University the 
ooimooling done rolativo to^ho onrollmont of students ^ 
in tho reading^ program ig vo5^y necessary if an appreci- 
able number of' the students are to bo ,aorved by the 
roading program since there is no acadomio credit, per 
so, to bo oarnod by taking the reading oourse. 

The sooond phaise of oounsoliug iix relation to the 
reading pj'ogram takes placo after' the students are 
enrolled in a roading class. 

Oounoellns , in i rel ation t(3 ylsual difficu lties. 
Studonto onrlollod Ih tho loading class are given the 
Koystono Visual Survey Tooto. Tho rooulta of tho toots 
are d^.ocusoed with tho studonto dnd any studont whose 
tests results indicated O' possible visual handicap is 
onoouragoA to visit his doctor or optometrist. It is 
sugr>o3tod to all students that thoy should viait their 
doctor of dptomotriob if thoy oxporionco eye strain 
as a result of reading. 

Another phase of tho counsoliifg of students en- 
rolled in the reading program is necessary because o£ 
tho organization of oul' reading program. This is the 
counsoling which *is done relative to class at tendanoe 
and dropping o'f the course* Possibly, the neod for 
this counseling is brouc^ht about beqatise we have failed 
to meet the needs of the" students. ^ However, most sju- 
denta^ feel that tho course wy.1 do them some good. 
"I juct don't have the timo for ijj^ and besides that,"* 
I don*t get credit for the course" is the usual answer 
vio i;et* v)hGqjJie ask tho studont vihy ho wishes to drop . 
the ^course. ^In a fovj instances we have found that the 
student is carrying a heavy academic load, i^n which 
^ caso it Is sUGGostod that ho would profit by dropping 

nno of his regular acacleraic courses and continue dn 
PR?r"^ readln': course. We ihixdo a comparison, of the 



Qcadomlc rocordo of otudonta \7ho did not take the road- 
Lnz coiirao. Thin nbudy wan mrido*iri tormo of paired 
sfcudonto. 9tu(lGnto ox\rplled In tho course were paired 
viith otudento who (lid not toko tho ootiroe (on tha ,baolo 
of c^ral Qcadojiiic ability and reading ability), V/hen^ 
tho reoulta of this study are discussed ^vith students 
v/i shins to drop tho course tho students usually voluu'- 
toor 'to rOinain in tho course and usually work harder at 
ixiiprovi^ns their reading ability, 

the third and most improtant phase of counseling 
• students enrolled in jiho readin{j cdurse is. that counsel- 
ins ^•Jhich is, done wit* the -students relative to their 
individual reading problems. JBven though thq Qourse; is 
organlzod primarily on the basis of group instruqtion, 
each instructor has a conference vdth Qach of his -atu- 
4onts, During this confx3ranG:0^4a^studont»s 'individual 
reading problems are discussed and the instructor helpe^ 
the otudont v;ork out a program of work to be carried oil 
outside the reading classes. This prograjji of work is ' 
designed to assist the slxudcnt in improving the baaiQ^ 
reading slcills in which he is, most deficient, - Tho stu- 
dents joro cncouraclod to come in and discuss^ thoir pro- 
blems relative to reading and at adj. 

Tho rcmarfcn I have iHBido rcilntivo to couinoolinfj and ' 
tho reading proc^om may be somawMt dlf ffGront flromi tJi© 
counscltng whict each of youi haa been diaing; in youir 
rcodinc;, program^ E thinit all of ns have^ tO' oipganf m oro 
programs to pit the poarticulair situation at otmr inatitU'- 
tion» In that tHe primcury puarposc olT tJEna raadifng:, pro^ 
prnm at Louisiana S'feate Unlvcraitjr is-'toi assilat stmdiQnta: 
to develop a reading ab.ility axi'(ijq|aata to^ do^ s^€cess£UflL 
coUe^Q viorfc, our first protiilLem is"- to** motivate t^&0 atta* 
dents to" the point where they will avail themselves orC 
the opportunities to ^Lnprove ^heir reading aMlity. Our 
second problem is to assist the students, who are desir- 
ous of improving their reading ability, to develop an 
adequate, reading skill# Our counseling is done to solve 
these problems. 
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COUNSELING AND THE READING PROGRAM 
Albert J, Kingston 
Texas A. and M. College 



liny infttltutio^ of higher learning which includes 
in its offorlnfis 5omo sort of roraedial or cljdvelopmen-- . 
tal reading m^ograrp is, in my opinion, rtemonstrating > 
Its acceptancerdf that educational philosophy commonly 
called "the student personnel point of view." One of 
the tenets of the «itudent personnel philosophy is the 
belief that any institution shoiald Vo concerned with 
the devqlopment of the '''whole student" or his total 
'personality rather than merely concerning itself with> 
* ^s l)atel\lectual or academic growth. The .philosophy 
also incl)ades the tell ef that all studenta cannot /be 
expectecPto adjust to college situations as rapidly 
and 3:*eadily as others, Believing theae things, such 
iniititutions are prepared not only to modify their 
•j)rograms so as to assist students, but also are Tore- . 
pared, to assist some students to make necessary per- 
sonal anc^ Individual adjustment?*. Thus, adjustment 
may result fronv^mod If 1 cations within the colle/r,e pro- 
" ' /';ra'n or within the -student, Counseling may ho said >^ 
to represent oiie of the main methods through which 
chan^'ies are effected by t he student. The development 
of insight into one's difficulties, the achievement 
of clearer and more fea'^il^le educational and vocational 
f:oals, the learning of more adoqua,te social skills, 
anB other ^a^ns too numerous to mention may all be ^ 
products of tlie counseling process. On tho other h;ind^ 
^ a college reading -program rpay be said to demonstrate 
a college's willingness to modify its currlculiun to 
meet the needs of «^tuclentG. In one sens6 tlien, >oth 
counseling services and reading services , may be ^aid 
t;0 have common goals and objectives -'aiding the stu- 
dent to ad,}ust to the college community. Does it not • 
follow, that these services should be coordinated? . ^ 
Most educators believe that reading is one of the 
' most essential academic skills which a student needo 
if he is to^adjust successfully to collec;o life. In- 
adequate re(?.ding skills may result in a^^student en- 
. countering academic failtire or malcing r,lower schnln'^tic 

progress than might otherwise be anticipated. A sta- 
^f^«5nt in this situation often develops feelings of^in-- 
nipicurity and an>iet\.. His anxiety tnometimes fvribi^r 
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provonta him from concontratin^ on his atudies and he « 
' failfl to prof:voG3 ns well as ho othoi-viise might. This 
condition rooulto ia complicQtionQ as it further in- 
croasos his anxiotios. A cyclical pattern or "vicious 
oirclo^' results. In such caoos t^^o different approach- 
es hnvo boon domonstrated successfully. Counseling 
v^lilch roliovoa the otudeut^s anxieties and reduces his 
tonaiona .ofbon rooulto in onabling him- to operate more 
offectivoly in learninc situations.^' SoinotimeQ hio read- 
ing skills appear to improve spontaneounly. Another 
approach is to' concentrate upon the development of im- 
proved rondinc skills. In such situations the student* s 
anxtotiqo may bo relieved as. he discovers he can more 
QdoquQtoly moot aoademie deiaandd. Profitable results 
have ho^n obtained through both mothodeJ. If this is 
true then, it \vould soom reasonable that a coordinated 
npprooch might be boot in such cases aAd that the most 
officacious results can be obtained vjhen both counseling 
and reading cor^/iops are' employed and coordinated. We^ 
might osk ouraelves if \ve are securing the maximum use 
of otir counooling services for such purpooe's. " j 

Anotlior intiiTia bo, relationship betvioen the Te^ading. 
prenrnm and t)io counnollng oorvico ohoul.d bo emphasized. 
Each corvico do in an unuounl pcmitiori to discover stu- 
dents v;he need the specialized asoistance. provided by 
the other. Ceuusolors and roadi^ specialists should 
bo alerb a1^ll timos to the advisability of referring 
sbudcnbs. oj^y vjhon' this procedure i$ follovjed can . 
effoctivo andlGbqnce bo given to some students. In 
many collnc'os and universities the reading program is 
odJ:itni stored by a non-psychologically or non-clinically 
oriented department. In such institutions the testing 
and counsolfng 'service must be utilized to assist in ^ 
the program. Valuable disgnostic inforriatien can be fu:^- 
niohod by psychological testing and all of us will agree 
that vio con more rendliy assist a student vjhen vje poss- 
•ess oQCurato information about his interests, motives,, 
iutolligonce, and other characteristics. Without com- 
plobo toobing it is oometimos impossiblo td determine 
vjhich factors /iro. c uisEil and vihich are so^cohdary or even 
oymptomntic to theroading disability. 

It is my o|pinton that the college reading program is 
so closely relntod to the counseling serviCQs in goals, 
objectives, and r:j3thodG ^t hat only v?hen close coordina- 
tion is maintained caiiL success* bo achieved. 




READING PROGRAMS FOR^DULTS 
^ A.J. Pellettleri 

^ U nlversity of HoustdV 

This proisentation is Intended to supply- some. ans- 
V10T& to questions raised at last year's readiiiG con- 
,foronoo. It appoarod at thfiit time that ansvjers \vorQ . 
needed to suoh questions as, lone should adult 

. procroms continue?" and "How long should oach session 
last?". There were also questions hinging upon tests 
uo^ in the measuring of the rate of reading and j 
oomprohonsion. The author will not be able to supply 
tho piotoriial presentation and will therefore confine 
himself to eMmorating some of tlfe main. ideas. 

L. One siudy made by the writer sho\'jed that grad- 
uate students made no appreciable gains during a per- 
iod of time while other unselected groups of adults 
rocoivingv training made rather significant gains in 
similar testa. Both the Iowa Silent Reading and the 
Otis Test of IntelliTgence were administered to both 
groups. The, graduate groijp received no improvement 
of reading instruction. Conclusion; It^appoars that 
reading among adUlts can bocomo static.^ It also 
appears that- adults can increase somewhat significant- 
ly in effective reading performance. 

2. A second study conducted by the author delt 
"^with senior high students. This group was made up of 
'an average distribution of high school seniors ex- 
cept for a number which seemed: to excel other seniors 
in the same school. A class in the ijpiprovement of 
reading was conducted. After twelve weeks, the last 
session used for testing, profiles were made of the 
two students showing the slowest rate of improvement 
and tho two students showing tho fastest rate of im- 
provement. CoxK5lusion: The character of improvement 
of all f our of t>hiB students seems to be consistently 
positive. A gradual growth for the slower 'and a. 
rapJLd growth for the faster students. There is an 
Indication that raining in reading improvement, is 
desirable for high ijchool students. 

3. An appraisal of profiles of standaa?dized read- 
* ing teats would shov; wide discrepancies even among 

good readers. Adults who score above the norms in 
.V advanced tests on the high school and college level, 
j^j^i^sfouid make lo\'i scores on such things as directed - 
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readlne, location of inf oi*niatipn, and the soloction of 
key words. Thooc low nuVteat n cores orotably reflect 
occmmtional practices. People employed in renearch 
Inbox'atoriefl may have little or no need for nklll dn * 
iridexinfir' v 

h". - Testing for comprehension poacs unsolved pro- 
blem. The writer hfts adminis.terocK comprehension test 
questions to nbudentn v/ho had not road the aagignment. 
Tlieao stuctents have ohtalned rather high acores. The 
questions as to whether roadlnc is necessary for com- 
-prehension are to "be debated under such conditions. 

An analysis of a' SjO ;,called' three-part comprehension 
t,e?^t, (g.) req^ding for detail (b). reading foa? cent^ral 
thought (c) reading for inf erences , ^reveals that , pile's 
ability to' cot^^rectly answer five or more questions out 
of seven does not mean that, he will answer correctly the 
questions dealing with central thought.. Furthermore, 
the ability to correctly infer does i^ot mean that the 
person will answer corre dbly the central thought' or be 
sucgessful in detailed questions. 

5. The use of pacers and flash devices, when con- 
tained within the limits^for which they were devised, 
proves to be beneficial. Data* for our adult group in- 
dicate that progress made in free reading, under pacing 
conditions and with tachistoscopic material carried on 
concurrently, is related. This is not intended to mean 
that there is transfer of training. 

6. Multiple sessions per week over a period of three 
months seem to yield better results than short sp,ssions 
or classes which are conducted on, a one hour, one *time 

a week basis. 

Adult com'ses which meet two hours on a one time a 
week basis seem to yield better re:?5i\l\s than classes ^. 
whlc^ meet for only one hour. 

Courses which provide for theory and laboratory 
sessions seem to be preferred by ad^)lts more than classes 
conducted on a practice basis only.. Among comparable 
adults, tho?e who attend more frequently and regularly 
make the fX^oXor f,ai.ns. . ' . 

Rediecks show that gains made are retained wh^n the 
individual continues to anplythe new sjkills acquired . 
durln/: training. Frequently over looked is the fact that 
•'hort classes do not load to l^^lng and perm^ent gains. 

I would like to suf/;est to professional me^ibers of 
the conference that ^lese adnlt coiirses be more appropri- 
ately labeled as Rending Sfficiency or^ Eeading Improve- 
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Wiit courses. May I also ouggoqI; that we empimtilze 
#Qninc, not spoed. Speed is fairly readily obtplned 
;t^,fl a by-prodi\oi> in q oourao o-f readl^ng improveftont. 



The very remarkable success of colleges and uni- 
- veraities during the last six or oight years v;ith 
reading programs designed for improving reading abiliV 
of their students has led to frequent inquiries jibout 
a-i-iiii-lar programs for adults. 

For the purpose of determining the extent of adult 
/reading improvement programs offered by colleges and 
uni-versities the chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the SouthT,'jQs-t Reading Conference sent recently an' ' 
inquiry to all the state universities in the country 
and to one of the larger private inatitutJl*ons in each 
state.. Twenty eight replies viere received from sliate 
univoraitieo and twenty three trom privately control- 
led institutions. 

The questiona aubmltted arid the sununary of^the 
data received are given be],ov). ' . ' 

COURSES FDR niPROVING READING ABILITY OF ADULIS 

1. Do you offer a course that has as its chief pur- 
pose improvement of reading ability of adults 
other than those . enrolled as regular day students 
in your institution? 
. Yes, S8 . No . 23. 



2. Which dopartment or school in your Inatj^tution 

offerea the course? . • ' 

Psychology, 3. Education, 8. English, 3. Other, 
12. ("Other" includes student personnel, exten- 
sion, testing serv.l6es, adult education, guidance,' 
speech and general education) . «' 



3. 



If you are not giving such a course are yotf plan- 
ning a course? ' - ■ ^ • 
Yes, 6. No, M. ' ' 



4. L<lngth of course. .In vj^jfeks? ' 



7 v^oeks, S. 8 wooks, !• 9 v;oekfl, 1. 10 weeks, lOi 
11 vjooks, It 12 \vookQ, 5t 15 weeko, 4» 16 weeks, 
1» 17 wooks, !• 10 wooka, I't 

5t . Class hours of attondanco required? 
The ranco in from 10 to 64t ' 

6« Nurabor of moctinns por vvoolc? 
Range 1> to 5. 

7. Are credit'^hours given for the course? 
.. •Yos, 9, No, 18. 

8t How much credit? 

Seven iristitiiitions ei^^Q cro,dit, * Credit varies from 
1 to 3 semester hours ^ 

9t If no credit is allowed how is tho* course clQaeified? 
So^vlTrG courses, 9# Extension, 10« Others, 4. 

10. Number of students enrolled in the course this sem- 
' estex'? 

RancG— smallest enrollment 14, largest enrollment 
500* Total in all institutions roporting, 2334, 

• 

11., Is the course offered away from the campus? 

Yes, 10. No, 17. ^ ^ ' 

12. Names of workbooks used by the students? 
Incroaoing Roadinc -Efficiency, by Lyle L. Miller. 
Study Typo of Reading Exorcises, by Ruth Strang. 
Bettor Reading Books,, by Elizabeth Simpson.. -^How 

to Read Bettor and Faster, by Norman Xewia. Effec- 
tive Study, by Robinson. A Manual of Reading of . 
Exorcises for Freshmaa, by Pressey. A College Read- 
ing Y/orkbook, by Sheldon and Carrillo. Efficient 
Reading, by Brown.' 

13. Reading insturments used? 

Reading pacers, 23. Films, 17^ ' Tachistoscope'S, 18« 
Others, 3. 
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SOME CURRENT ASPECTS OF READING 
Oscar S. Causey , 
Texas Christian Uiiiversity 

During the la at two decade 3 numerous articles on 
the subject of readinc have appeared in.macazinea-and 
professional Journals and the number is increasins. 

Seldom does a month pass 'in which popular maga- 
zines fail to publish several articles relating to 
improvement oS reading a"bility. Recently editors and 
xvriters for trade journals 'have joined the movement 
ri^V* result, namely, adding nevj words to 

. the English language. Tl^e word BRIEF-OASE-ITIS is an 
example^ Brief-oase-itis is a condition said to 
affect business men wbase brief-cases bulge excessive 
ly with reports, documents, briefs, etc., because the 
average business man cannot read at the needed speed. 

Books written on reading have become popular. 
Tens of thousands of copies of How To Read Bettet and 
F^it2£ by Norman Lewi si have been seTdT^HoirTo^Read" 
• a Book by Mortimer Adler^ has gone throughThi~twSH^ 
tioth printing. , ' 

In rocont years 6duca'tional leaders have been giv- 
ing a larger place in educational.programs to the 
teaching of reading from the elementafy grades to 
graduate school. In a recent articleS Dr. Rudolph 
Fiehler pointed out that "the 24th^ Yearbook of' the 
National Society for the Study of Education went sAj 
far as to advocate specifio reafling instruction in 
the first three grades only. Twelve years later. In 
Its 36th Yearbook, the same Organization advocated 
reading instruction through each year of. the common " 
school progtam. Today there is a ^growing acceptance 
that training in reading 'can be helpful at every 

%orman Lexvis, How To Road Better and Faster. ThonJkT" 
Crowell do. N.Y. , 1951. 

SMortlmer Adler, How To Re^ A Bbok, Siulon Schuster 
.Company, N.Y. ' 

^Rudolph Fiehler, A S.ummary . 1952 Yearbook of South-' 
west Reading Conference for Colleges and'universlt- 
Q*Q3, Texas Christian- University p-ress. Fort Worth.- 
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lovcji of Irnatrucblon, and thab a readinr. improvomont 
proMiE^Qn ln|Golloc;e is juatifiea if it produces only, an 
inor^/!\GO ifll rato of roadinfj*" 

v/ribor, whilo discusoins the producor-consumor 
Qspoct^ of roQdinc, poinbocl out that oducatlon in AiyiorioQ 
has produopd such an enormous demand for reading mater- 
ial that\T>ublishora in the United States printed enough 
books lastv your to fill a book'sholf reaching from the 
Atlantic to\tho Pacific, " - 

./ ^ In all tlrc^ copies of the two ncvjspapors in this 
coimtr:'- having tho' larcQst circulation last y^ar had 
^"^boen used as a highv/ay covering, there viould have been 

number of pages ample to cover a four-lane highway 
^aro4Wld the earth at. the equator. If all the copies pub- 
lished last year of the monthly magazine having, the 
largest circulation had ^en placed on a single shelf, 
the length of .the shelf would be more than fqur hundred 
rtUle$ in length.. If all the newspapers published' in 
the United States in any year since World ;Yar II had 
been used to^ plaster a billboard replacing tho Iron Cur- 
tain,, the billboard would extend from the Black Sea to 
tho Baltic Soa and roacli into tho stratosphere 

Adminlotratoro in higlior education are rbcognizing. 
tlio progress made since World^. Vjar II in development of 
methods, tocluiiques, procedures and matei:iald which are', 
highly effective, in improving the reading ability of 
college students. Evidence of this recognition by ad- 
ministrators was revqalod by a recent suryey of all 
higher institutions in ten- states west of the Ivlississ- 
*ippi River. Forty-six of the colleges and universities 
reported reading programs *do^j.gned for the Improvement 
of reading ability of their students. ^ 

Properly equipped' reading laboratories and clinics 
have ade^uate^ reading materials that have been specially 
prepared/ and graded. The proper grading of material is 
important because of the great differences in reading 
ability of 'oollege students* 'Some college students have 
only ninth grade reading abilitV/as determined by 
standardized reading tests. 6n thg other hand, some 
college freslTxiicn read- as well as ^some graduate students 
•This difference in read;Lng ability^makes apparent' the 
'need for matorials of* 'different levels of difficulty. • 
^(The level of difficulty of -this article, as measured 
by the Rudolf Flesch Formula, is approximtely the same 
as the avora:;o' materials read by collogo stud'ents. ) ' 
* llechanical insbronients are use'd extensively in man 



good collo{jO reading pro^^anio. *Thirty-aix of tho 
'forty~six Inntitutions roforrod to abovo roportod tJio 
uso or Inotriuaonta. Roadins paoora are effocfcivo 
mot ivation doviooa. Tachiatosoopeo ai^o unod ,ror do- 
volopjtiunt of quioknoss of visual percoption, Sixteon 
millimetor films are ucod for improvemont of compro-. 
honaion and roadins rato, Tolobinooulura, Ortho- 
Ratora and othur inoturmonto axe ucod for toatlnc 
accurucy of viaion. The Opbthalmocraph io important 
in diacnoainc the reading, patters of qtudontsr 

Oolloco readiac; p:fOGrams are uaually under the 
admiuiatration of the department of Education, Enfllish 
or paycholocy, or are directed by the counsoline ser-* 
vlco, 

^ Any person wil/h fair intollicenco and vision aiid 
Q desire to improve his readinr^ comprehonaion and • 
speed can make marked improvement, even if hia read- 
ih2 ability is already abovo aYovaze. Many business 
- people as well as professional men and women who are 
• required to do extensive reading find advanta^oous 
to take couraoa for the improvomont of their readinc 
nkill. Uany hour a are saved by readers who hove good 
comprehension and a hich readin(j rate. 

Good r^ridiiv: pro(:rajiLa can be depended upon to pro- 
duce coed rosulta. A student who wan dropped from a 
university v\ac, told by his counselor that his only 
Qcadcnic diff ic\ilty was that iio was a- very p&ar readei; 
A few weeks later, whon he started a reading training . 
program, ho was found to have a reading rate of one-' 
hundred seVonty-f ivo words a minute with a comprehe'n- 
sion of coventy-^fsur pv.rcwnb,- V;hen ho finished the 
cqurse ho was reading throe hundred eiglity words a ' 
' minute with a cojiprohonsion of eighty-eight percent. 
A school principal increased liis rate seventy-two per- 
cent. ^ high school girl, wlio was making low grades, 
increased her comprehonsion and doubled her readin(^ 
speed.. An associate professor in a universitv in- 
creased his Reading score OljS. ' ^ » 

Thero is a close relationship between a person's 
reading vocabulary and succesa as success is measured 
in America. A recent study revealed, -with surprising- 
- lyfew exceptions, that persons who have attained more 
than average success in thoir field of qindeovor have 
largo vocabulMriOG Jicbhor- or not tlicy had a forjial 
pnir^^^!''-^''- '^^^^^^ ulso a close rdlationnhi:. bot^voen 1 an 
t^^j .3X20 quality oi; one's vbcabulc.ry ak\ \i'i ^ 



roadlnK ability. Tho size of a persoii'n vocabulary ■ 
would bo moasurod by the nunber of vjorda that he knovjs, 
while tho quality of it vjould include the different 
moanincs attached to wordo ha knovJO. ^ For example , the 
word RUN has fifty-one meanings. - 

Since the spotlicW has been turned on development 
of reading ability many people have asked, "What J a 
roadinc?" One author onya, "Rendinr; is thinlcinfs." A 
paycholosist says it io a "mental process." A psychia- 
trist sdys it is "an emotional experience." An educator 
sya-s it la tho "ability to capture the thoughts of a 
vnritor as they are expressed op the printed page." An 
Qdvoxtisins export says that -<it is a iiifeana of increas- •' 
in" aaleo." Martin Luther considered it a way of ox- • 
tending roligion. A comunist thinks reading is one of 
the Means of gaining additional fellow-travelers. The 
student who has good reading skills saya reading is fun. 
The poor reader calls it hard work. ^ v 

Dr. Adlor, in his book referred to above, saya there 
are twenty-four meanings of the vei:b REAti. We read a , 
book, newspaper or magazine. We read between the lines. 
Some pebiile road palms while othoirs read crystal -balls. 
Somotimos we read billboards that have 'not a sentence in 
print. Aatroiiojaora read the stars. Some of uq road 
tho oigus of tho timoa, while otliors are reading opeedo- 
motors or thetmomotora. 

Writers are doing mors and more writihg. Publishers 
aro doing more and ^aore publishing. Readers are doing 
more and moro reading. If all readers should make a 
decision to roud, noVonly more and more, but aloe betbor 
and bettor; wlxat woul^ bo the of feet upon tho writer- 
publisher-roador triumyirato? ^ 
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SOME RECENT OBSERVATIONS 
Ralph W, House 
St^e Teachers College,^ Kirksville, Missouri 




Tho oboorvations reportecl here ore tho rooult of . 
poraonal visits mado thia year to colleges and univor- 
oltioQ in six otatog — Iowa, JMobrqoka , Uioaouri > Ark- . 
Loa^i ToxQS and ,01clQho/na, . ' f 

The'purpooe of ^he visits vms (l) to got better 
Qoquainted personally ^^ith professors irv .colleges aiid 
luiiyersjltles \^ho are Avorkinc in the reading field, (2) 
td obseoTve the phj^sical facilities for ijeaAinz pvo^ 
grams, (Vs) to, identify the reading goal 
quSat smWarieo of programs fpr presen 
moetina of tho^oiif crence. * 

Very remarkable progress i£f ovide 
visited ii^y provision ftade for both phisical facilities 
and teaching staff for reading prograAs. At thq risk 
of incurring tho 111-vjill of some, r ftould like to 
report that \impresoive programs were fibbserved the 
University oV Qklahom, the Universi|y of Texas!, Uni- 
versity Hou^W, Texas A, & lU., Soutfiern Methodist 
^ University dm Texas Chricrbian University* More than 



(4) to ve- 
iiipn to 

in the ayea 



4n\\ 

fifteo^j hundrid student o are improv 
reading abi^^ity in Lho reading labo 
of these ini^tilutions each yeari 
folloYiing jfH^chcMiical aids are in us 
tion: reading pacers, films, tachi 
binoculars, To^j;inG has significan 
the programa. 



.BRIEF SUM-lARIiiS 
Several porspxis in charge of 
institutions visitWd Avere xeque- 
mary of tho purposes of their programs 
cedures used. The Volloviing are i 
FU^n the University of Texas* 



E3tO< ; 



A, Shagiji^ the 
. Dliesmer) • 



r|adinc pjrpdjrama in 
to submit a sum-^ 
and the pre- 
cluded here* 
.eadin^ LaTj )oratory 
udonts Point -I ig^^^ Tfyom Dr. 



v?j ly 



VJe feel that the Vnost unique 
students in our readiVe program is 
I • place students in gro 
I best chance for receiving the spec 
need. Most of these groups are sm|: 

and vje stress irajrious compfehension 



l)g their reading 

tjories anfl^eli^lGa 
0 "or more jof the . 
In each institu- 
itoscopes, 'tele- 
placo in! each of 



in vJhich ^7e help 
in our attempt to 
V7ill have thS 
fic help they most 
11 .(,10 bo 15 stu-- 
L^skllls in 

2 
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tli-i ti:.:\ll ;TOiipr;. Our l\r:,on1; r,ro\u).<^ pvrUoipato In a 
pro:'.rMi.\ ta ts^n A or rtrifUn.". iu o/.n^liaai/.od aiicl in 

vihioh roadin; flLnn nvo urod. I Ijoliovo ^b)\o pQpor'\vhioh 
Dr# Dotooi) .■;a\^a yoii uJ..ll ^;ivo you,u llttlo moro dobadlod * 
oxplanakion of our worL Jioru, (Dr. mocnor) ^ 

11. Tli^D^Rojidij (froKi Dr. Dotaon). 

Tlij l^)\dTn}i^ I'l^o^jWra Vn Tld^ oompTur In vnry fortun- 
nto in Ito pi^rbloalor riottin.j - by boia,: in 'th(v ToBiJiiifi 
and liuidanco. buroan vo nro ablo to be of aorvico to tho 
.studont in jn^iny of .the facoijo of Jiimnolf thaVho inay 
viioh to invoaticato in trj'inc to din,3n6ne hia^readinc • 
noQdo and hinsolf. \Jo havo oounsolora viho can disouas 
v;lj;h hin his voo.\tional ohoioo, aoadonic i^robloma and 
poraonar nrDblons if ho £^q1q it advuntc^^jOouG, to bxploro 
in thoGo area a. Should tho otudent and the bounoolor- 
dooido that oono* ob jootivo toata would- help tho atudoUt' 
in hia effort. bo undoratahd hinaglf, tho payohonotrio ■ 
division in equipped to adi.iiniator and abore a v^idq 
ran30 of optitudo, aohievomont, intororit and poraonality 
%,oj^tn. There are clinical pgycholociata vjho oan adminio- 
tor and interpret projoctivo tests. And if the student 
and couuMolor rihould v;i:i'i to confer vjith a psychiatris.t 
tho abvidont La voforrod to tho Health Contois All of . 
tliia la i^art of our Roadia/, Pro':rtui. 

" llov', all of tliin civoo' you pono idor. of tho aoope 
and ^onoval thinlciiv; bhat' ijoea into our Roadin"; Improve- 
no nt rro'^ran and consi^quontly detorj.iinorj vjhat i1^- iwill 
bo. I vjonld lilco te dincuaa \ath you, moro specif icall^ 
tho Roadlnr: Pre^rajn itaelf . I thinic I'll do this by 
jZ^vLiv^'j you a docjcription, or. an outline, of the procosa. . 
u studenb Jeos tiu'Oiach in tho Reading Progrnm. ' ^ 
I, Studo:^b3 conrnr, to tho Bureau are usually self -re- 
ferred. In many instances students vjill oomo^when 
^ doona &r instinic tors. have suci^estod the services, 
but nest of tho;.i co.Tio as solf-rof orrals. This 
moans thoy adtivoly vmnt help. 
II, Tho Reading Improvoiaont Proiiram is non-crodi*^, 
tho student cones seeJcinc only improvement. 
III. First, ho is cA"^o:\ a battery of tests— 'to dote in- 
cludlnc: 

a. l\'iQ roadi:iG acievoment tests^ • - 

b. A scholastic aptitude tost 

c. A porsortality tost 

IV. On tho })asis of tho^ roadin';: tosts' scores ho is 
placad la a ;:roup; 

a, la talriA -roup cobtin,: lio jots his to;it scoroa 
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int^rprotod t| him. " ' ; * ' , . 

b. Ho my aooic aii individual cojtiforonoo wltji ono 
pf ua for furthor disouDibion of histont * - 
Qooroat V , , ' ' 

V. Tho Group moetfl for one hour, threb timoo o ivGok, 
omVtho vocabulary . group to vjhioh ho in anciiijiigd 
jnooto for one hour twico q v;oo1c.' 
VI« Lot mo toll you about tho typoo of Qrodpfa 
have this somo3toj»» 

Q. Ono Gi'oup connists of vdry slow roa^ors and 
, inadequate comprehenders— .peroono in this 
group are word -for-TOrd roaders;'taey liter- 
ally plod. With thio gi'oup v^o- initially con- 
' centrate on rrooing them frjom this \vord-foii- 

word readinjj — then, move into comprohension 
^ skills. ^ 

b. Another group is composed* ol" students who 

• read somevjHat sloyjly and whose comprehenaion 
is^ a little bettdr** Hero vje viork on V^ious 
comptehenpion s&ills; locatins main idecTs, 
flkimmina, critical readlne, but all this is 
done with an emphasis on roadlns a llttlo 
faotor. . * 

c. A third bi'oup conaistn x)f . vory good roadoro— - 
rata may bo a littlo ^ovj, but tiio comprehen- 
sion scores aro bottor than average. In tliis 
group uo work on essontially the same okills- 

. ' ' ' as in tho latter' group, but in more difficvilt 
manuals — again workiJig fori spoed. • 

d. T)io foiu'th group, vjorkfj principally on in- 
craasing tJicir xate of foading, with only- 
minor omphasis on compreliensioni — no poor oom- 
prehenders nro ^put in this group. We use 

..^ filiis as a pacor for this group. ^ • 

- Thon thero aro tvjo vocabulax^y groups one for . 

thoae whose vocabulary is iJathor ro'strioted. and ' 
the othor for persons whose vocabulary is rathor 
variod or ovoji better than average. 
VII. Tho pro7.ran may vary in length from 9 weekn for' 
the film. group to twb . semesters for. some of thoa^ 
neodin,:; jnore work. 
VIII. If a ntudBnt poses an especially complex problem 
— from tho viovjpoint of diagnocing hio reading 
skills, Dr. ISmory Uliesmor, our roiiding consul- 
tant, will rjivo him a >jrathof thorough diagnostic 
taattory, and tho studont gofo . indi\^idual heli^. 



. ■ ' " " , ' ' • ■•; 

XX., At tho end of the particular prosram for the stu- 
•' dont, he-ts given an "equivalent form of ojie of 
■ tho roadinc tO'Sta ho took upon enterins "^he p^o- 
. gram. Thi's la iisod /o ci'^e Aia ^one objective 

mooGure^f.hi^mprovomont. Thia test i'p. al^o^in- 
• torprotod to the gbudont. ' ^ ■ . 

r. lTom Toxoa C^iriatlaji Unl^orsit^yls li^^£^^2££ 
Xr ^l^pln 'c' tho gjuicio nb'a PoXnt-pf -VlovJ . 
SuccaoG in coHo:io*~rloponcli? upon the ability of q 
stodont to read vjoll. The' bulk of instruction is to be 
fovind in books. Mastery of ijooks Is open only to those 
v)ho can rood vjith somo fair ipeed and sojne fair degree 
•<bf cow^rohonsion. With fcj^^xceptions students viho are 
put on probation or vjho are dropped from college for 
poor, scholarship are fltudonta who read ^slowly and /with 
poor comprohonsioiu Many students have not developed 
reading ability comp£\rable to their injjjelligenoe . That 
v.is, they hhve Minds „ good enough to lea*n ev6n more if ^ 
thoy could be trained to bettor reading habits. All c 
college students, regardless of how -well or hovi poorly 
they read, can improve their reading ability by taking 
training offered, in a vjoll equipped and viSll directed 
reading laboratory, 

Tho program is not oxcliiaivoly^a. remedial program. - 
Studenta viho are already good readerfl ate admitted to 
the laboratory. A number of graduate students and 
'adults from the professional and business field take the 
viork. 

• B. Students classif ied in three viajrs. 

1. Students who are deficient in reading 

2. Students -who have approximately average read- 
ing ability. 

3. Students above average- in rpading ability who 
.want to become highly proficient in use of the 

printed page. 
C . T^-jenty -tvjO Sug gestions to stud ents. 
Thiniv with the writer. Think beyond the writer. 
^ Ignore external auditory stimuli. Got the authors 

"thoughts quickly . Suppress internal wayward emotions. _ 
Trust your mind while reading. Your mind can be trained 
to work faster. Pleasure may come from agreei-ng with 
hhe author. Increase your vocabulary by learning new 
words. Practice trusting your mind.. Your mind has 
povier not yet used. Satisfaction may result from dis- 
agreeinc with the writer. Let your mind enjoy action 
rD?/--TKiiilo reading. Read , r^d. read,, Reading is a pleasure. 
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^ Increase your vocabulary, by learniog new meanings of 
wrds you already know. Some people cheat themselves 
by not harne sains the power of their minds., Do you? 
Devolop additional montal £pjer by reacUne. Think 
while r^adinev ' Memorize rarely . Fast cpmprehensipn 
of tho\printod palje is, excellent practice in .aSi£i£ ' 

• thinking . Use your mind.. Read, read, read, read. 
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WORD ATTACK IaND VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 

Mr|. Hazel Horn Carroll -(Mrs o Timothy) it 
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attack' Villi bo onrkusizod in" blda lUncuooion:. 
}'{Ltl\ YOCjlalAilary dovolopr.iont an^ a by-products To put' it. 
in a^l)©i;puleii'* Dtroumlinod ,title--Word Attack Gqao to 
ColIofjOt , - . 

After all", our vocabulnrioo ,do onlarco ad vio sharpen 
our vjord attack skills.^ 

^ To bG[;in v}it):, t sliould Jlko to tuko a fovj Mnutes 
to asi'c you ifo v;rii;o:;dovm vihnt yoti do when you mdet an 
unfojiiilftir v/ord« - v ' , ' 

Last yoar t.|i0 ]4lrector of our .ReBd'inG Clinic y was" 
rVJorkinc v;ith aySX'*Q\]^p"of ^0 school principals and/adniini- 
strators* Sha'askod them^for this same, inform^ion I 
^have rOquostod from you. 

Some* of tho ansviers vJould' he^ve/ startled yoji and 
cduseSS you to thinlc of tho ti^M for wprd attaoK skills 
at any lovol, Ono man said: '^Got somqone to go to the 
dictionary/* AnotJior said, '*I 'iS^lc my wiffe*" Still an- 
other ropliod, "If la ia qeinohtini that I Q(yb the moan- 
ing X GO to tho dictionary"." : 

'Of tho 90 educators^ mo at us^d the dictionary or con- 
textual oluos tp cnin the moanine of lievi vovAs* Only' 
oicht used viord-form cluos. Eicht used ^structural analy- 
sis and seven ucod phonetic analysis, ; 

"In reporting those ,ansv;ers I- hava mentioned several 
'methods of vjord attaclCtr/-J^ovj, I should 0,ike>, to list five,, 
methods vihich I qhall diaciiss. , Thfey areiv vjprd, f oriii, , 
structural analysis, phonetic analysis, cont.extual. clues 
and use of tho dictionary. 

I mentioned tho rasults cjf this informal question- 
naire to indicate tho noed for the teaching of word 
attack skills in college 3^ that they-Eiay be tised there 
and in adult rfefOi, 

^ Frances Trigg^ays in "Jmprove Your Readinc"' that^ 
ma^iy cqIIqco students do not realize hor ^many v;orda".they 
do 'not knoTi, and do not care ohouch to do ianythinc;', about 
it luitil thoy aro*tauG)vb ho^v important a good vocabtilai^ 
is. ■ ^ . ' 

Sho tells this intel^o.stinG little stopy* She- has a 
student protend ho io r.oiii^: into; a bookstore, to buy a 
bookii Thon^all the v)03xVs in tho TjoqIc he dposn^ib knovJ 
9^„ay, "Lot's disappear* /This studonf v;ouldn»t appreciate 
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V US aaj'^hovi becauso he dc)0^|^p ' loiov; vjhat me^rt'.*' I'l^-. 

V student v;ould pick up tho book and in astonisfimpnt 
oall the clerk and ooiapla in, "Look here j, tlxis isn't 
rlcht, I'm payinc ha3pd earfm^'caoh for this book and 
1 do not vjant one full of blanic apaces. I want everjr- 
thinjS Pin ppyinc .for."-. He then v^ould pick another 
book but he -still vjouldn't £jet .what ho T;aa payi ng for 
•unlpso ho haia soino vjay tb unlock tho. words ho did not 
knovj* • - 

' For a thorouch undorotandlnc; of those unlookinc 
skills I am c<^inc to oxplnln thorn as th6y are first ^ 



Using v;ord forra clues is the noting of likenesses 
and differohcos in v)ords.. Th0 child viho notices that^ 
sand is ji^^ like haad except for the becjimiing is 
notine v;ord*formk . Tjbie skills essential (notine like- 
nesses and ^differences) for using vjord form clues- are 
basic -to successful structural and pljionetic analysis » 
^, These tvjo types of analysis are interreLTtdfa^nd 
- often must be' combined. in attackinc a work, xin these 
^. instances structural analysis logically^ preceded phone- 
tic analysis in the vjord attack process. 
* « Careful scrutiny :of vjorda shoves that they are ro- 
latQd in^fumllieo. Each v;ord has its ancestors, cou- 
sins and distant re'latives. • ' 

Egich family is'^ descended from a parent v or d, and. 
through every. vjoi»d that belongs to tliat family has a [ 
specific meaning of its oivn, it* is always related, to 
the meaning of the parent word# For exfimple, the * 
.words p ort > portfolio , portable , and porter <are all 
». descendants of the word porto , :a Latin verb that means 
"to earry ." * , ♦ 

Each has its' particular meaning but;^ they all refer. 
l,n some way to the act of carrying. Now, suppose you 
came across the word - portage— you could guess it was 
a cousin of porter and a descendant of PS^pa Porto . So 
learning a number of parent or root words of the £ng- 
lish language v;ill help you to guesi^ the family con- 
nection of many unfamiliar words you meet. 

Learning the .meaning of commonly used prefixes and 
suffixes will give you some more tools in your word 
detective kit. • " 

So, leePrning parents-, prefixes and suffixes will 
make old frieMs of vjords once stra'nge. If you meet 
' importable , you k^gbvj im moans '^in>" port means "to 
Q 'carry" ^rid able meann what it says — ^who]j.ly^ "able td 
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Another phaoo of struott^rol -QnalyQlo is 'dividing 
' viorda Into" qyllabloo* And if you can pronounce the 

SyllQbloo that oppoar you will find that iphny wordtT that 
woro unfQniliar in print orp familiar whbn yoa pronpunoo 
thoja. 

A vory unnblo oyobom of diyXdiwI >vQrdQ Ijd Given by 
Kottmoyute in hio "Itandbook for Romodlpl Roadinc." Ho 
Civoo iho rulo that tho numbor of vov^olo (oSboopt'' final 
E and double vowcln whioh count QO ono) dotornino tha 
' numbor of syllab^oa q \>;6rd v?ill Ijovo. 

Skills bocono ir.^ro outonatio v;han*thoy uvQ pyaeticodl 
' oyctonabically and rocularly. In order provitio thlo 
I havo tho praotiop in my olaoaos of hayinc vihat \io call 
"the throo no.v) wordoJ' on tho board<¥or oaoh mooting. 
Those aro not a'lvjoys now wordfi, but oaoh ono roprodojito 
one of tho throo .main parts of structural analys-ie which 
aroi looking for parts of a compound word, -lookins for ' 
i familiar profixos, suffixos and roots, and dividing ' 
words {vccordiuc to tho rulos of patterns just "6xj4-ciined« 
Theso tliroe vjords -are kiapt in columns, one column for 
each division method, A new word, is added tO'ed;ch col- 
umn at oach class mootinc* ' . a ..^ 

Examples: ' v cvc cv 

RJBCEIVER/SIIIE RJS/DOTJBT/ADLE ^ RE/DUIf/DANT 
DOOR/PIATE 6 DIS/mmER/MENT vc ev 'CV, • ^ ^ 

EDGE/WISE ,DUOT/LESS DOO/TO/RATE 

VQ. cv CVC CV 

eo/to/der/mal • 

Tho build inc of theao lists in columns inpresses on 
tho studeni;o theao methods of attack a^d e^ves to me far 
hotter results than any other mdthDd of practicing them. 

- Phonetic analysis will not 'be gl^on^as ^nbh emphasis 
in a colloGO eroup as structural analgia but the re- . 
viewing of some phonetic elements is helpful, I believe, 
Tho ones I' sugCQst are: (l) Two vowel Idttors „jnay ^ s 
used to represent variant single vowel soiihds as-AI in 
rain and plaid, and as 00 in food and good. (S) Diph-t 
thongs or two, vowel sounds blended to form one Speech 
sound, (3) The only vowel sound in- a word or syJ.Bible 
is affected by an if the "R" fellows it, . (^) If 
"A" is the* only vowel in a syllable qr word and it is 
followed by "i" or "w", the "a" then has neither its 
long nor its short sound, 

i ■ Theso rules are most ea'sily taught, I believe, by *V ; 

^'^osting a pronunciation ch^rt containing those element's^. 

FRIC^ a key word. The list I use is: ^ . 
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ol-oy--oll--boy ^ ar-avi— tauslit-straTJborry 

ou-^houflo ay— txay 

ar— otar . , [ otj-jooxevj « 
ur— Uxttlo 00— broom >^ . ^ 

or— fQrn oo— book ^ ' • • ' 

Ir— bird J ■' " 

Laat year at thio conforonoo Dr. -Fiohlor prooontod 
•^'6 noot latjorootins dtooHQalomif-thlo oyofcoia of Pjo- 
aoivMins and goUlni! tho oound of words by ualns ^^m^ 
nordo. For oxaraplo, isaliga oould bo^psonounooO? \ilth 
tho holp of oicn and qlisn* ' • ■ ' . 

Ono of. tho m0 prof itablo :and onjoyablo mam of - 
iootieniains worda and eotting tholr moaninGO io from 
context. Tho iiooQsaary contox<*may como boforo, after 
43T both before and after tho unknown word. It may 
appear as an appos,ltive, as a qualifyinc Pfiyasor, or in- 

parontheais. > ^ ' • j 

V Ouosaing meanines from oontfext is a valuable de- ^, 
-vlce-^Bd,aocordlns to our informal surveys , the_raost 
■ freauehtly used device. But to depend on this alone... 
Mould cause many mistakes, u t 
♦ The' fifth and last method of VJord attack which I 
shall mention is use of the dictionary, f put it last 
/becauBe I.beUeve tliat , other methtfds should be used - 
■ firsl?, so as not 'to interrupt readlne. . But iV ^s. a 

valuable tool and" 5ne that should be used easily. To 
1 db this, -use of guidd \^ords can be taught. (Students 
don't- "al^-jdys reach colleee knowing thib.) ' . . 

• - It usually is profitable to discuss work orglns, 
synonyms, antonyms and homonyms. The big unabridged 
^ dictionaries' will, of opurse, Ei^^ m°^\o°?Plf*^,to^ 
datailed information. -The dictionary should tte.Aieed- 
|& used wisely and as a to'ol— not as a crutch. 
' . ' ihave discussed word. form clues^ structural.agd | 
phonetic analysid, contextual clues>and>uae qf a dic- 
tionary as five methods of word attack. The ^ use- of 
these wll'l aid in word recognitlon>nd i^ord meaning, • ■ 



GROUPING IN REMEDIAL READING * 
Elsie Dotson 
Universityr of 'Texas ♦ 

!• Oinco I on currently Involvoa with thio problem of 
try inf. t© ctroup atudonto- in tho noat offootivo manner i I 
havo osvaral rather. strong foQlirieo ^on .,tho oubjoet, ana 
tho fil^at tM% oomoc to oina (IVni our^ thio io beoauco 
it iQ the om that hoo of fordoa m t)io noot diff ioulty 
is^toly) is thQ miltiplieity of praotiool conaidorationo 
that you nood to have in ordcfr to launch into thiot I 
v?ould liko to CO into a fm of thoao vdth you; binoo 
thoy uro aasuxninc such a plaoo of oroinanoo in my thinlt- - 
inu.'? ' . , 

A. Sufficient tiiue^/for Individual 'intorviowg^t Anytfijno 
you work c^Jii a croup baais, you are Goine %o liavd to 
• clllovi tijuG for .individual contacts. 
3» Adaquato looaon praparation and sufficient time iii 
vfhich to do this. In v^orkina vjith people on this ^ . 
^ problem: of readlhc improvpment , you vdll have to do 
. a lot of inprovisiTis, i.e., using materials in vjayo 
etcher t'han thoab deoisnat-Bd in manuals and finding 
novj mubdrials to moot' durroab nooda. Alee, you ' 
Jiuvo to knov; tiio niatorials ivoll. onoufih to be. able 
to UQO tfiom in Gtlmulatine further thinkings 
Anotli^r factor involved in this considoration of 
adequate preparation ^ia plaining for divel^sity with^ 
^ in the group.^ There may be time's vli^n you will vjant 
to put the group^ on an assicnment while you work 
: jwith ohl^one or tvjo members of .the' group. TJhis ' 
" Involve 3 «put tins the group\on a meaningful task— - 
not just^one that will keep them ocqupiad while you 
'yjork with ^smaller numbers. . ... 
C-. Diversity of ina;?teriala. As you can see *^rom the 
^ previous point 'I ju^t discussed, you will need a 
diversity of materials If you diversify the gi^oup. 
Also, you may want to si'jitch activities entirely 
. for a while and 'this may necessitate completely 
different materials. . 
D. Interqd't in group activity. On a mora personal 

basis — but a very practical one — ^working with groups 
requires a belieY, desire^ and proclivity to, work - 
in a group situation. , ^ 

The so are some c^f the* things I t^iinlc a person should 
thinJc through ^ thorc|UGhly if he is interested in workiiig' 
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^ilth c^^oupo. And I cannot omphaoi^o onouch' tho amount 
of tJUao you will nood for proparotion and for Indivi- 
dual oontQOta^ , • 
lit Why croup? lion lot uo go into ooiuo of ^ho why'o 
of eppoi^ping* . ' 
A« nonosohouo srpuptngs: - . 

Woll, ^f oouroo, oAo of. tho moot obviouo and 
plauoiblo roaoono for eroupifi; io^to try to a<>* 
otudontD \iith oiiatlar problomg dn^tho oamo group, 
tlioroby fnakinG It poaoiblo for you to work moro 
inttnoivoly Mlth tho problom at hand» 
B# Vary tho oiao of tho croups: 

By sroupinCf yctu can vary tho oizo of tho croup 
aooordinc to tho (joala you Qot up for oach cr^up- 
tho coalo boinc dotorminod to .a croat extent by 
/ tho noedo of tho student 3 • Thoroforo, in lay 
opinion^ some okilld -lond thomsolvea to b largo 
^jroup approach — one that, is relatively mechanical 
— such as cworkinc on increasing pate of reading, 
while tho optimum conditions for tho qcquisition 
of moqt comprohouslon skills call for ojnaller 
" G^P^s. 

ndividudlizod approach: 

f you nibo able to dotormino whan .and whoro , 
iinallbr feroupa are tho most.effeotivo sottins for 
certain studios, thon you can use a more indivi- 
dualized- Approach .within the smalfcr group/ The 
momborsi'Within the group vjill have a greater 
opportimity to express thom3X3lvos, .both to you 
and to oafeh other. 
D# Gives thb instructor a chance' t.o keep in tempo 
-with t)ie individual. By 'working in^ smaller^ 
groups the instructor knovjs v^hen change the 
activity of the group, vjhon to vJork on different 
- skills, 'By working more intimately with the.^ 
group., the ihsturctor is better^ able to knovj when 
to reassure, to support, and to critic iz6„ Als6, 
the instructor has a bettor chance to knovj when 
to refior the student to * other agenci.es vjhich 
mjLght be aJble to meet', other needs that could be . 
interfering with the student* s efficiency^ i%uch 
other, agencies as provide: (1) Vocational gui- 
^dance, (2) personal coimseling, (5) opthaLuqlo- 
gical care, and (4) tutoring. 
I £• Greater -opportunity for diagnosiij. By vjoz^kiiig in 
O smaller groups the instructor is confrontod A/ith 
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! on opportunity for* oontinuinc (liQcnonio and atoly— 
• nia of'tho oluaout and hio reading .olcillot' ^ 
F» Sirjtll hono.ioniouo avov^i^Q ^rqvldp Q eroator &voMth 
• . olimato^ In ojnallor group ootUns ^ho otudont 

hao a 03^9^**^^ opportunity to find himoolf ♦ 
It GivoQ him a-ohanoo to cot oupport throu£sh idont- 
' . ifyln:; v4th^othoro. I bovo notlood that in 
group'a in vihioh thoro io d croot' Aivoroity of 
okillo, qomo otudonto tond to nhut thomflolvos 
^ off from tho group; • J3ut a gimllafity of pro- 
* formai^:o oooms to, invito pQrticii)ati6n; vjith- 
othors' liko'himgQlf tho student is freer tO'See 
jiimsolf as ho 'is — to 0Xj)lore then, vjhy he is 
this way, and ^vhy othors aro. ^It-is rathor 
obvious that tlio student must first accept hie 
his levol of preforjnanoo before he oan ohange 
. it* , • ^ , . - 

. / 2.- Social cliihato. Small informal groups' soon 
become a social as ^vdll as an instructional 
gathorins. * Tbis makes for more interaction^ , 
\ ' ' flolf exploration, group rea^suranpo, encourage- 

ment ,. support and criticism, ' Also,* it is a nevi 
reading atmoapJxQre, and ttieroby becomes a posi- 
. tivo conditioning oxporierico iri place. of the 

• . unpleasant experiences tho student has had pre- , 

viously viith reading. . . ' * - 

III.' Basis for grou^ng: 

Well, after all this talk about vjhy one;should try to . 
■ * group~^ve come to tho basis for grouiJine^.^ 'This is an 

enigma to mo, I viill admit. What is tho, moat effective 
method of grouping? Instead of attempting to ansvior 

* .that question— for I donot knoiw the answer-- Just 'let m^ 
tell you hov? Vie a^re doing it at t'he UnivoMity 'of Texas 
and vjhy. ' . • ' . 
- A. Small groups ^ you gathered, from all I hayo'^said 

previously thai; I favor' a relatively small group, 
* by thls.I moan anyv;here from 5 to 15. ■ ' 

V B. Homogenous aspects. Also you have* gathered that- I 
believe people of similar levels 'of attainment 

* ' should be^grouped togethor.* We use a somewhat gross 

meajja of doing this-'-namely: ^ : 

(1) All students who,, oil the -DftT,- read b^lovj 200 
( wpm'and who get* below 2pfo of the comprohension 

' . ' questions right, are put ifi one group. 

Q (&) . Student 3 who^ on the DRl', rood at a rate -of be- 

ERXC ' " twoen 200 vipm and 300 wpr^ ahd who get 75^ or 
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moro of tho oomprohonolon quootlono right aro 
C^^o^pod togothor# 

(3) Thooo roadlns botvjoon SOO^vipin and 300 wpja but 
^ Mho got only about &OjS of tho ooiaprohonolon 

quootlono oorroct aro grouped togothort 

(4) Thooo roading fuotor tlion 300 wpm and who got 
•^^^ 79jJ or moro of tho quootiono oorroot aro ^ 

\ grouped togothort 

/By grouping this vmy v;e havo ojimi'natod tvio rathor 
/ obvious difforbncos in slcllls-^-roto and oompro- 
( honsion. . ^ 

\ll vjo aro* aiming for horo is that on one VJill 
finish reading vmy ahead of tho others and no one will 
oonslstontly got moro right or wrong that tho others 
V3hen m discuss m0aninss\ As I havo mentioned before, 
it has boen my observation that glaring discrepanoles 
seem to servo to' drive some students away. from the-'* 
group. .We do shift students from group to group. It 
sometimes happens that even though a person^ s scores 
OA the DRT are- similar to the scores of others in his 
group, his behavior in the reading program is quite 
; divergent from that of th9 others. In this case he is 
usually shifted to another groups 

I am sure that you^, like I, feel that grouping is 
one of. the most pertinent problems facing us today and 
should any of you have other *basis for grouping I ^ 
wauld welcome the opportimity to discuss it with yau. 
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THE SOUTHWEST READING CONFERENCE^ 1951-1953 
Miss Lucile WUlowby 
University of Oklahoma ^ I 

■ ' ■ -• I 

DocQuno tliQ Southvoot Roudliic Oonforonco Is q uiilquOj 
prc'u\lsoti9n, no far oro nny. of itja nujmbora ktxovi^ oomo of, 
tho dobailo of its oriain nnd ^^unction may bo of Intorcoij 
to ROM monboro of tho Oonforonco or to colloGP' roadlng 
opociolintn in othor ooctioua of tho Unitod Statoa, 

In tho fall of 1951, Oocar S, Oaunoy, Director of ' 
tho noadin£5 Laboratory, Toxqq Oliriotian University, v/rotb 
to tho diroctoro of sevoral othor roadinc; proGrams at 
Southvjostorn collOGOS,, ackinc if thay felt that a con- i 
foronco on coIIogo roadin^ vjould be usefult * The repliefij 
to this inquiry oncouaraeod him to go ahoad \ilth plans * i 
for tho first meotinfi of tho Conft^ronco, whioh'^^ms -held !• 
on April 25, 1952 at Texas Christian University, The •[ 
procram for this first meeting-vjas planned by Dr. Albert 
• Kincston, Jr«, of Texas A. and M, , Louie liarris of 
Ofclalioma Colloce for V/omen, and Dr. V/illiam E].ler of the! 
Uxiivorsity of Oidahoma and Oscar S. Causey* 

Roproocntatlvrfs from five states attended thO April 
mootiiv; in 1952, which- vjas dovotbd to tho practical 
probloms of operation that were encountorod by the read- 
inG improvomoiit proeroms in the region and wore sugg^s*- 
od by the theme: "Dovolopinc a Readinc Pr9Gram for 
Cbllece Student a.** Because^ there were quite a few per- 
sons in attendance who had not yet set up their local 
readinc procrsms, but who were faced* with this necessity, 
•the Conferonco procram evolved into a series of discus- 
sions in which the directors of the large collese read- 
ing programs shared their e:«cperience-baned "know*-how" 
with tho people who had yet to build their programs. 

At the Closing session, the Conference voted to pro- 
vide for a continuing organization and elected Mr. Causey 
chairman of a committee authorized to publish tJhe pro- 
ceodincs of the Conference and to arrange for a 1953 
^ 'meeting. Additional members ef the ' executive committee 
included Rudolph Tiohler, Head of the^ English Department, 
Southeriv CArkansas) State College^ Louie E, Harris, De- 
parti.ionFor Psychology, Oklahoma College for V/omen; 
A^-bert J. Kingston, Jr., Director of the Reading Labora- 
tory, Texas A. and II.-; and William Eller, Director of . 
^ the Reading Laboratory and Clinic, University of OJcla- 
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PHrpofldD of tho orcanization \iovo 
to othor* IntoTOGtod poroons the procedi 
procromo* of ooIIogo lovol and to oncouri 
porlmontation and roGoarch* Momborahip 
also to thoDO aQooolntoa viith induBtrial| 
adult reading improvowont procrama* 

The Booond annual mootins vma hold De 
1953, at Texas Christian Univorsity, as i 
of a doolalon to have tho mootinca durincUho^ first 
somostor rather than in tho eprine* Thoiud of\the Con- - 
foronco an»i of tho 1952 yoarbqok v;ns "Imprt>virie Reading 
Procroma J?or Oolloco Students and Adults. "\ Uv\ Oausoy 
was again named chairman of tho oxocutive^ aommittee 
which included Miss Lorla DeFigh, Universal tV of pulsar 
Tandy W. MoElwoo, Louisiana State University; aAJ* 
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Pellettiori, Univeroity of Hous^yon; and Dr. 

'What Colleges Are Doing wlLth Reading Pi 
was tho theme of the third annual Conference! 
11-12, 1953, at Texas Christian Universitj% 
"" business Gooaion it was voted to charnge the 
cojiimittoo to six mombors serving three-year 
with provisions 'made in the election of the 
sons in 1953 to allow tho election of two cctJi 
mombors each- year thereafter. It was aloe 
elect two from the retiring committee ai 
membership on the executive committee to tw| 
' from any. one state. 

The now executive committee includes CaSisey, who 
was subsequently named chairman, and ICingst|n from the \ 
retiring committee for three-year terms; Rajhjh C. 
Sta1CBe3R, Mississippi Southern University, anl JSller 
for two-year terms; and Mrs. Dorothy CantrolA Arkan- 
?ate Teachers College, and Roy SommerfelaJw. Okla- 
[horaa A. and M., for one-year terms. 

Indicative of the variety of sponsors of ref^ing 
jograms and of the type of persons interested i^^Kl^ 
Jeadii]Lg problem at the college level is the diatr^u- 
tioh by position and departments of the. representamves 
attlihe conferences. The^ second meeting has been chc 
to represent the throe meetings; 

Director of reading clinics or laboratories 8 
Reading consultants or teachers 3 
Deans . " 2 

Heads of Departments of English ^ 3 
Director of Testing and Guidance 1 
Director of Guidance T 
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Oourisolor-Psycholocist 1 i 

Oounflolors in Guidance 2 j 

Prosidont of OoIIogo ^ . 1^ ^ 

Tonchors (from inatruotors to profqsaors) ' i 

Education 10 
Social scionoes, history ^ j S 

Poychology ' ^ S 

Guidance 1 : 

Staff Members of Industrial Programs - 4 ' 

.RepreoontinG High Schools , 13 

Graduate Students - 3 

^Optometrists 4 i 

' (Some others' did not indicate positions 

or departments, ) w ■ * i 

The increase in the attendance and tjie number of ix^ri' 
stitutions represented at successive Oonferencea xefleclEi 
the growth of the^Oonference and the continued interest, 
in the problems of reading at the adult level. At tho ■ 
first meeting an attendance of forty four (the forty-* b 
two anmea listed in the Proceedings do not include thpit . 
of Dean Thomas Richnrdsonj who appeared on the prp- | 
grom) repreaontod twenty-nine colleges in five states--|_ 
Texas, Oklahoma , Arkansas, New Mexico, and .Louisiana; f; 
six high schools inr Oklahoma and Texas; and optometrislfi. 

According to the second yearbook, attendance at tli|^ 
secoM meeting was seventy two and represented thirty-^f 
tliroe col^gos in seven states, Kansas and Miseissipp 
being the two now ones; four industries which sponeor 
adult reading programs'; five high schools in two statdp; 
and pptometrists. This representation continued to-o^^, 
pand in 1953 with Missouri and Indiana making a totaJ,!^ 
of nine states of which forty-two colleges and univej?^ 
sities were represented. Reprosontatlon^of .the high 
schools, indilstrial programs, and optometrists remained 
abput the same. Altogether, fifty-six different colllpgea 
and universities and sixteen high schools lhave been ]^e- 
presented at the three meetings held by the Southwe^t^ 
Reading Conference. ^ [\ ^ 

One of the most obvious trends in the program of. the 
Conference has been toward re seareh. The first meetings 
were necessarily concerned vjith practical problems: |xow* 
to use the tachistoscope, th^ use of rending accelpijatoi^, 
etc. Resoarch was not excluded, however, and increasiBd 
in importance in the successive programs. It appefliri^ - 
that results of experimentation and research will ^ibon- 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN ATTENDANCE 
AT' ANNUAL MEETINQ 



Mrs. Dorothy Oantrell, Arkansn^ State Teaojioris College , • 
^CohvjQy^ 

Hiss jQoquellile DeOamp, Arkansas State Teachiors College, 
Convjay 

Dr^ Rudolpk Flohler, Southern State University, Magnolia 
Dr. B. vr. Jordan, Arkansas College, Batesvlitle 
Dr^ David McAllister, Ai^'kanaas Polytochxdc College, 
Ri^ssellville 

Mr. Warren U. Ober, Southorn State College, Magnolia 
Mr. Leon Ifav/ter, Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical 

College, College Heichts ^ 
Dr. Joo V. V/est, Hendrix College, Convmy 
' " ' It-?DIA11A 

Miss Mabel Culnior, Indiana University, Bloomington 

MK^SAS _ ' . ^ 

Dr. Richard H. Bloomoi', Wicliita University, Wichita 
-Miss ISvlolyn A. Hinton, University of Wichita, Wichita 
Miss Iva Pickering, Friends University, IVichita' 
> r LOUISIAfm^ 

Dr. W. Bergeron, Louisiana" Polytechnic Institute, 
- Ruston 

Dr. V/. J. Bordelon, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
Ruston 

Mrs. Amelia liatciier, Louisiana State University, Baton ' 
Rouge ' 

yiss Annie Laurie Miller, . Louisiana State University, 
Baton ^Rouge 

Dr. C. T. Woodardy Louisiana Polytechnic Inartitute, 
Ruston 

MISSISSIPPI 

Dr. Ralph C. Staiger, Mississippi Southern College, 
Ilattiesburg " ^ ^ * 

MISSOURI 

'Dri Ralph W. House, State Teachers College, KirkOTlllfe 

imi MEXICO 

Mrs. Gene R. Chlevitz, University of WevJ Mexico, 
Albuquerque : 

Captain George E; Mutch, llevj Mexico Military Institute, 
5- RosT/jell ■ . 

Yzrnn OIOAIgMA 
, tHsiCMlss Elaine Dedles, Phililps Univoroity, Enid . 1 ] 9 
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Miss Loris DeFiQh, University of Tulsa, TulsQ 
.Dr. ?Qr]. C. Denrfey, Tulsa Pub3.ic Schools., TuisQ 
Dr. William Elle'r, University of Oklahom^i, i^orxnan . 
Mr. Fred ft. Hagor, Connors State Agricultural College, " j 
Y/arner ' * ' 

to* Louie E, Ilarrisv Oklahoma College for V/omen, - | 

Chickasha > * • j 

lir. E# E. HiGCins, Central Chrisljian College, I3artles- | 
ville K . . • :( 

lirs. E. R. Higsins,^ Central C)iristian College, Bartles- ;.j 
ville. . • I 

Dr^ Ernest A. Jones, Northeastern State College, \ 
•E^lilequah ; . • \ ^ \ 1 

Dr'^lloy Sommerfeld, Oklahoma Agricultural and tiechani> 1 
cal College, 'Stillvjater . *o , [ 

Dr. C.sB. Traxnmell, Southeastern State College, Durant , | 
Miss Lucile WillovJby, University of Oklahomia, Norman | 

TEXAS ■ . ^ ■ . i 

, Mother M. Angelica, Our Lady of the Lake College, San | 
Antonio ^ 
Mr. J. R. BaflK'dn, Humble ai\and Refining Company, 
BaJ^tovm 

Miss Constanc0-4r»^each, Texas S'bate College for Wo- 
men, Denton 

Dr. 'Georgo C. Beamer, North Texas State College, 

Denton - * . ^ / 

Dr.' Emery P.. Bliesmer, University of I'e^^s^ Ausliin ^ 
Mrs. Dorothy Brdcken, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas 

.pr. F. Allen Briggs,^ Hardin-Bimmons University, 

Abilene ^ ^ ^ 

Mrs. Elsie Thames Bundy, Cleburne Public Schools, 

Cleburne . . 

Mrs. Hazel Horn Carroll,. Soyithern Methodist University, f 
Dallas I 
Mr.. Glenn Casey, San Angelo College, San An^jelo [ 
Oscar S. Causoy, Texas Christian University, Fort | 
V/orth 'j 
lirs. Mary C. Craig, Texas V/esleyan Collego, Fort | 
O Worth. . ^ I 

■ ERXO^* I^^Gll'Dean, University; of Houston, Hduston 120 I 
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Mr Alion eI Denton J>^. , Texas Aericultuxal an^ Mecharii- , 

Leflie ?!^ins. Texas Chr^an.Univorottj:. Fort 

Ralph O.D.; PrlvaWPractdco.>719 Can^ V ' 

WC. J. nrlcin^^^ _ 
m!!1! E. Oo.otco..Te^as. Aericultural dud -Mechanical Col- • > 

leGQ, College Station V . ' ' - 

v3 TP Hareher. Baylor ITniversity, V/aco 
t£' ^ lunt Simble Oil ana -Ref XninG Company, Houston; ■ 
Re?; ?on sXaB Christian Universit . 
Dr! a! S ianesion, TexasAericultural>^^ • 

Collere. CollQGe Station « 
Mr° j! M. Lacy , Ea^t Texas State Teachers College , . ^ 

l/r!T^V°! McMillan. Hmble Oil and Refining Company.. 
Houston . f ' 

Di' Cecil J.-Mullins, Lee Collof^o,„ Dayto^vn 
.Mi;s Mary Nell Odle, /Texas State College for Womeii. ^. 

D?!l?W R. Melsen. T^xas Christian university. Eort- 
ZTj'Lob V^. Pa^n.. Cleburne Public Schools. 'Ole-^^ " 

nr'^r J. Polleitibrj). University of Houston, Houston . 
ThoJi^s ?. Richardson, Texas Christian University. 

B ZTlilTZ T. Robinson. Ph.D. . California Teat Bureau. 7 

M^^I^^rrim^nsf Riverside- .r. High. School, Fort ' 

D^^^'Sarl Snyder.. Texas Christian University. Fort 

h,^°s?Asnes C Tramer . Texas State- College for Women, 

M^sf Svert WaWr^niversity Of Houston. Houston ' 
SiBs 'Mary Hspe Vlestbrook. Tarleton State College, ^ 

, r p?!terard1. vm,te, O.D. Private. Practice, Fo.t " 
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^' Whitter,' l^s State fpr.Wom^r 
Denton.:" , T«Vii.u,s«« '..v V^ 
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